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PREFACE. 




ROFESSOR SALMON has 
observed, that the great charac- 
teristic of our Lord's teaching 
is His perfect fusion of religion and 
morality into one homogeneous whole. 

It is a question, if modern teachers of 
the Gospel are as alive, as they might 
be, to the duty of imitating their Master 
in this respect. It is no question at all, 
that the duty of thus imitating Him 
presses, in the interest of a very con- 
siderable portion of society, far more 
urgently than the discussion of niceties 
of biblical criticism, or even the reconcile- 
ment of alleged divergencies between 
Science and Revelation. 
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If Spiritual religion is ever to be 
recognised by the people at large as an 
actual force in life, and if the deep 
crevasses, that now only too conspicu- 
ously yawn between the ideals of religious 
professors and their conduct, are presently 
(by their disappearance) to cease to 
justify flippant unbelievers in their scorn- 
ful rejection of the Person and Faith of 
Christ, we Christian teachers must look 
to it, and at once. 

His word to us all about home and 
the market-place, and duty, and circum- 
stances, and self-discipline is this : *' Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me.'^ 
How shall we do it ? 

Of course, if the Bible were a book of 
rules, to which we could instantly go in 
our difficulties, as a traveller consults 
his map for the best route, all would be 
plain. 

But the word of God was never meant 
to spare free and reasonable men the 
wholesome pains of thinking out their 
duty for themselves ; and Hooker, in his 
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intrepid way, maintains that the absence 
of direction in Holy Scripture on any 
particular subject is not to be taken as 
indicating that the matter itself is unim- 
portant, but simply that in that particular 
case God intends reason to be our guide. 

To help men to judge for themselves 
is sometimes to do them even a greater 
service than to give them formal advice. 
" Let me live my life" is the dignified 
claim of conscience, which is nothing, if 
it is not at once intelligent and inde- 
pendent, as well as docile. 

If, on the other hand, it is only pru- 
dent (to borrow the words of almost 
our greatest English lyrist) that we 
must 

" Make no claim 
On life's incognisable sea, 
To too exact a steering of our way," 

it is true also that wisdom is promised 
to faith. 

In the absence of a living voice, even 
a dull book may sometimes be used as a 
friend ; certainly with less risk it can be 
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laid aside and neglected, and consulted 
again. 

This volume, penned in the leisure 
moments of twenty chequered years, will 
indeed find a great reward, should it 
occasionally prove a humble but useful 
counsellor to hearts once in the sunshine 
of a trusted companionship, with no one 
now to turn to in the lonely days. 

Most of all, may it help to persuade 
those who come across it, into the secret 
of that unspeakable peace, which grace 
bestows, faith accepts, obedience enjoys, 
sorrow deepens, and the years mature, 
in the growing fruition of the holy 
personal friendship of the unchanging 
and unchangeable Lord ! 

A. W. R. 



Selsdon Park, Croydon, 

All Saints Dayy 1883, 
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" Ah, not little, when pain 
Is most quelling, and man 
Easily quelled, and the fine 
Temper of genius alive 
Quickest to ill, is the praise 
Not to have yielded to pain.* 

Matthew Arnold. 
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I. 

ILLNESS. 

LORD, HE WHOM THOU LOVEST IS SICK.'* 




OST of US know something about ///tiess, 
illness. If we have not per- 
sonally suffered from it, we may 
have nursed others through it, and 
we may well pity in strangers, what may 
presently befall ourselves. Of all earthly 
trials, this perhaps, more than any, searches 
into the very tissues of our life ; yet it is no 
contradiction to say, that it is not altogether 
a gloomy subject. The architect of the 
Pharos, to secure to himself a lasting fame, 
and at the same time to execute a tyrant^s 
orders, inscribed with ostentatious fidelity the 
name of Ptolemy II. on a coat of stucco, 
while his own name was deeply cut into the 
marble underneath. The story may be 

B 2 
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mythical, but the analogy is evident. What 
the action of the atmosphere eventually pro- 
duced on the crumbling plaster, the progress 
of time effects for the memory of man. 
A healthy mind soon sheds what disturbs its 
peace and interrupts its activity. " God has 
been good to me," is often the main im- 
pression left on us, even after a long period of 
sorrow. And though some of lifers troubles 
seem to leave a scar, which never quite heals 
over, this does often not happen with ordinary 
illnesses. I might almost go so far as to say, 
that sometimes there is a kind of sad happiness 
in recalling the time, when, if we suffered, we 
were also comforted, when we were not alone, 
because the Father was with us. 
Results of The highest result of illness is to reveal 

illness. QqJ ^j^j |.q endear man. The certain effect 

of it is to bring both God and man nearer ; 
and no one will deny, that as clay in the 
hands of a potter, so does the strongest of 
the sons of men on a sick bed feel himself 
in the grasp of One Who is stronger than he. 
There are many things which we can do, but 
we have not yet vanquished Death. There 
are many things we have learned, but who 
among us can analyze pain, or explain life } 
Many diseases will for a time yield to skilful 
treatment ; and chloroform, not the least of 
God*s many blessings to this much-blest age, 
has alleviated the agonies and assisted the 
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recovery of thousands. Yet acknowledged 
mistakes, both in the diagnosis and in the 
treatment of disease, prove that in some 
instances, not through lack of skill and care 
on their part, but through inevitable ignorance, 
the most accomplished physicians are work- 
ing in the dark. Life may be prolonged, 
but it cannot always be secured, and the 
remedies very properly used in medical 
science are sometimes of so formidable a 
nature (speaking plainly, they are strong 
poisons) that carelessness in the chemist is 
death to the patient. Then, the suddenness 
with which illness sometimes visits us, and 
the entire impossibility of either anticipating 
or preventing it, are a solemn commentary 
on Hannah's words that " The Lord killeth i Sam. ii. 6. 
and maketh alive, he bringeth down to the 
grave, and bringeth up." It is simply a 
matter of experience, that the strongest and 
busiest are in a moment snatched away from 
their friends, and their occupations, to toss 
and moan on a sick bed, through an accident, 
or an epidemic, or the sudden protest of an 
overwrought frame against unwise exertion ; 
and then in a helplessness that humbles 
them, and, it may be, an agony that un- 
nerves them, they open their eyes to see that 
God is in the world as well as Mammon, and 
that the time is short. Illness may mean 
death ; and most of us know persons, with 
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whom the thought of death is as distant as 
a fixed star. Others, who have never known 
an hour's illness in their lives, are liable to 
be somewhat unfeeling, when sickness comes 
near them, talking about it, as if it was more 
a fancy than a reality, complaining of it, as 
if it was a deliberate conspiracy against their 
own ease. When they have been ill them- 
selves, the granite in their hearts is softened. 
For all their lives to come, experience makes 
them gentle with pain. Others, again, are so 
immersed in earthly cares, that though they 
think they have no time to prepare for 
eternity, they quite forget they must find 
time to die ; while to tens of thousands of 
us, a life continuous and unbroken, even in 
its honourable duties and its innocent recrea- 
tions, has the benumbing effect of a protracted 
frost on the highest part of our nature. 
When we have no changes, we forget God. 

|UT if we can understand the meaning of 
illness for those, who do not know God, 
we can also easily understand it, for those who 
John XV. 2. do. "Every branch that bearethfruitHepurgeth 
it that it may bring forth more fruit." When 
good men are ill, ignorant persons wonder, 
what they have done to be so punished. 
When useful men are interrupted in their 
usefulness, unthinking persons ask of God, 
and of each other, how the labourer can be 
spared from the vineyard, before the even is 
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come. As if good men did not need to be 
made better, as if even Christian activity 
had no perils, as if love of work did not 
mean too often love of self, as if it were not 
most needful for us plainly to be reminded, 
that God can do without us, nay, as if it 
might not be evening with me, when it is 
noon with you. What God was. He is. 
What man was, he is. In the Old Testament 
Hezekiah is a memorable instance, how 
possible it is in restored health to forget the 
lessons of sickness. The one person in the 
New Testament, whom we should have 
expected to see endowed with great physical 
strength, is St. Paul. Yet the thorn in the 
flesh is generally admitted to have been some 
bodily infirmity. It is certain that he was 
unable to write his own letters. A passage 
in his Epistle to the Galatians suggests the 
conclusion, that he nearly broke down in his 
first visit to them, and we are to learn from 
the man who laboured so abundantly under . 
such manifold infirmities, that here, as else- 
where, God's ways are not our ways, neither 
are His thoughts our thoughts. 

Then He who sends illness, chooses what 
He sends, and the draught which is put to our 
lips. He hath Himself mixed, " Who knoweth Job xxiii lo. 
the way that I take.^' We all have our feel- 
ings and fancies about illness. Some dread 
the knife. Others have a horror of losing 
their reason. To some men blindness -wovjX^ 
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be intolerable The organization of others 
makes them acutely sensitive to pain. Yet, 
I suppose, we should all prefer for our friends' 
sake, and for our own, that our illness might 
be sharp and short, rather than slight and 
tedious ; that we might bear much in a little 
time, and so get it over, rather than suffer 
wearily for tedious years. It is possible to 
survive the affection of our friends, and to 
exhaust the sympathy of our neighbours. A ^ 
single organ out of order may as thoroughly 
throw us out of working gear, as paralysis, or 
congestion ; but the danger is not so palpable, 
and the sympathy is not so vivid. To be all 
but fit for work, yet not quite fit ; to be able 
to serve God anywhere but in the post He 
has Himself assigned us ; to see others dis- 
charging the duties which we ourselves, from 
causes apparently trifling, are unable to per- 
form, is one of the keenest of all earthly trials 
to an energetic nature longing to glorify God. 
Christian reader, if any, we know, are in such 
a case, let our sympathy with them be delicate 
and tender, and let us often remember them 
in prayer. Yes, we must not say it wilfully, 
but we may say it earnestly, to Him Who 
knoweth our hearts, and to Whose blessed 
Will, we think we desire ever to conform 
ours : " When my hour comes let me go 
straight from my work surrounding me, and 
my friends remembering me, labouring to the 
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last, and then taking my rest, sweeter for 
weariness ; sailing straight into port under 
full canvas, nay, if needs be, over stormy 
waters, not tossing and rolling for months 
and years of temptation on a sultry and tide- 
less sea V^ 

ICKNESS, however, in whatever shape 
it come, and with how much soever of 
mercy ministered, is a sharp sword with many 
edges. In the end, we know, it works for our 
good, if we love God ; but often the " end is 
not yet,'' and we do not in the least wonder 
that Satan, with his vast experience of the 
worst side of human nature, should have said 
of Job, " Put forth thine hand now, and touch Job ii. 5. 
his bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee 
to thy face/' Apart from the actual pain, 
there are cares and anxieties, which we are 
careful not to tell to others, but which gnaw 
the heart, and retard the cure. If the disease 
is catching, there is risk for those who nurse us. 
Anyhow, the consciousness of the trouble, and 
weariness we are causing, is a continual, though 
sometimes needless, pressure on a sensitive 
heart. When the nervous system is thoroughly 
depressed, when pain has toned down our 
courage, and want of sleep has robbed us of 
our self-control, we are surprised into speaking 
sharply, or we give trouble, where we might 
easily have spared it ; and in the long night- 
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watches, made longer by the ticking of the 
clock, and the striking of the hours, ghosts of 
sad thoughts haunt our pillow, and make the 
darkness terrible. The husband and father 
thinks of his wife and children, and turning 
to the wall hides the big tear, which he is 
determined they shall not see. The young 
clerk wonders how long his post will be kept 
open for him. The lawyer thinks of his 
clients, the physician of his patients, the 
author of his books, the minister of his flock. 
Past mistakes come up before us, infirmities 
and shortcomings long ago forgotten and for- 
given fasten on the mind, which Jias not 
strength enough to drive them away ; and it 
is a great effort to speak brightly and cheerily, 
when we are visited in the morning, and quite 
to hide from those, who already suffer too 
much with us, what would only make them 
suffer more. 

Then, if we are to be ill, God grant that 
we may be ill at home, lying in our own bed, 
and nursed by our own belongings ; if a care 
to some one, to those only, whose love for us 
turns that care into a kind of subdued hap- 
piness, whose incessant sympathy does not 
seem to burden us, for we shall know how to 
recompense it. For, how much tact can do, 
when penetrated by love. A sick wife, with 
one gentle word of bright and humble self- 
reproach, makes her husband's heart leap as 
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• 

with a bridegroom^s love ; and instantly 
lightens the load that was all but crush- 
ing him. When he in his turn is ill (and 
be it confessed men are but difficult patients), 
irritable, and troublesome, as he may be, but 
one syllable even of rough regret for "being 
such a nuisance," especially if a stray tear 
•makes the confession real, will make, to a 
true woman, the task of nursing him, a sort 
of holy joy. For our mothers and wives, and 
sisters and daughters, are only too quick to 
discover (sometimes in their simplicity to 
invent) an unselfish spirit in us whom they 
love, and whom they could hardly respect 
without it. The tear of self-reproach is 
quickly wiped away ; and a gentle chiding 
administered, for even the notion of being a 
burden. Archbishop Leighton wished to die 
in an inn, and certainly it was an eccentric 
wish : yet many had rather die in such a 
place, than in a friend's house ; and hundreds 
would prefer to travel five hundred miles, at 
the risk of an additional week of suffering, 
rather than be a burden and an anxiety to 
their relations. Then anywhere in England 
may we be ill, rather than in a foreign country; 
least of all in a wild land, where there is no 
one to cure us, and no one to pray with us ; 
where thousands of miles are between us and 
home; where a wayside grave in the desert 
must be our resting-place till the Resurrection, 
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and where no tender step can softly come to 
the spot where we He, 

Again, at certain crises of illness the 
thought of dying slowly creeps over the soul. 
I am speaking now of the Christian, and it 
is not quite true to say, that the only pang 
in death is leaving those we love. In many 
cases indeed the pain of dying is the pain of 
parting ; yet on other grounds, the nearness 
of death, when it is actually approaching us, 
is something more solemn and more touching 
than in our sermons we preachers ever described 
it to be, or in our hearts ever conceived of it. 
It is easy to think of our neighbour dying, 
but the vital instinct within us steadily repels 
the prospect from ourselves ; and it is often 
necessary to summon reason as well as ima- 
gination to our rescue, and to think calmly 
and clearly about it, if we would actually 
face the thought, that the wings of the Angel 
of Death are rustling over our bed, even ours. 
The young are sometimes impatient to die. 
The old are often content to die. But men 
in the prime of life mostly wish to live. 
And even the Christian may desire to live, 
without in an)nvise dishonouring the Master, 
who says, when he sends for him, " Come up 
Rev. iv. I. hither." It is not, that he doubts, that 
Heaven once gained would be a sufficient 
recompense, that Christ once seen and adored 
would be worth more to his soul, than wife, 
and children, and friends. But as we grow 
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older, our sense of the preciousness of life 
grows. There are plans we want to accom- 
plish, or books we long to write, or friends 
we desire to influence, or children we ought 
to rear. To many of us health is capital. 
To all of us life is a talent never to be re- 
gained. It is true, that if we are to go, will- 
ingness to go is mercifully given to us : it is 
also true, that when we are spared, our love 
of life, as well as our love of God, fills us with 
thankful joy. There will be blessed service 
in Heaven, but there will be no more going 
out after lost sheep in the wilderness, so far 
as we know ; the brightness of the crown will 
be won, and our work here over, when our 
feet have once been planted within the 
Paradise of God. 

HERE is yet one other sorrow in illness, 
of a nature far more subtle than any I 
have yet described, and sad with a sadness we 
must actually feel to know. Illness is rightly 
supposed to be a visitation of God, but some 
persons speak of it as if it were an actual 
means of grace, whereas it is really no more 
than the furrowing of the souFs surface by 
the ploughshare of suffering, to make an 
entrance for the seed and the dew. It greatly 
depends on the nature and length of the ill- 
ness, and on the character and circumstances 
of the sufferer, how far his sick-room becomes 
a Bethel to him ; and whether with St. P^.\A, 
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at one time, he can glory in his tribulation, 
or with St. Paul at another, while he does 
his best to bear it, still prays that it may 
be taken away. Norman Macleod, with his 
characteristic honesty, thus writes about it : — 
" I cannot say that spiritual realities were 
vividly present to me during my illness ; 
but I always felt God as a living atmo- 
" Life," vol. sphere around me." Some diseases have an 
"• ^' ^^ inevitable tendency, through the action of the 
body on the nervous system, to irritate the 
temper, to overcloud the faith, to make 
the mind hazy, and the will feeble for 
prayer. 

Then it should be remembered that, in ill- 
ness, the body must occupy our attention, to 
the partial exclusion of the soul. Such 
matters as diet and medicine, and getting up, 
and dressing, and seeing people for the first 
time, are objects of interest not only to the man 
with whom small things always seem great, 
but with him who, when he is well, heartily 
laughs at himself for having given so much 
thought to such stupendous trifles. The 
chances are, that if we do not in some degree 
attend to them, the body will take its re- 
venge on us, by refusing to be cured. The 
great reason for alluding to it is, that with 
scrupulous and sensitive consciences, it seems 
a kind of sin (when at the worst it is only 
an infirmity) to be thinking so seriously 
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about eating and drinking ; and to be look- 
ing forward with undisguised satisfaction to 
the time when we shall exchange broth for 
chicken, and barley-water for sherry. We 
must make allowances for the body though 
we need not pamper it. Higher and holier 
thoughts are indeed our truest and best 
companions : but they occupy a region to 
which, under these circumstances, the dead 
weight of the flesh forbids us for long to- 
gether to soar. 

Again, while the theory is that a sick-bed 
is a very sacrament of blessing, the fact is, 
as I have hinted already, that in not a few 
cases there is less actual experience of the 
Divine Rescuer than in the hours of* health. 
Wher'e the illness is tedious, and the danger 
not imminent, there is often less ardent love 
to the Saviour, less watchfulness over the 
heart, less zeal for the Divine glory, than 
when there is less leisure and more conflict ; 
and a young London merchant once told the 
writer — it was but a week or two before he 
died — how much easier he found prayer and 
reading in moments snatched from the hurry 
and turmoil of Llovd's, than then and there 
in the abundant quietness of a Liverpool 
stfeamer on the Mediterranean Sea. It must 
also be remembered, that at such times 
Satan is permitted to assault the believer 
with doubts about the possibility of salva- 
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Isaiah. 



Isaiah v. lo. 



tion, and the real freeness of Divine love 
(what minister of Christ is not familiar with 
some such cases?) and that these are among 
the things that finally work out salvation. 
What the Father was pleased to ordain for 
the Son of His love, He ordains now, for such 
as need it ; and our last lesson of obedience 
is sometimes found in Isaiah's exhortation : 
"Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh 
hi darkness and hath no light ? let him trust in 
the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God." 



Compensa- 
tions of illness. 




E have been speaking so far of the pain- 
fulness of illness, but it would be a great 
omission if we took no notice of its manifold 
compensations, how the Father Who smites, 
heals, while He smites us, how the pillow is 
softened and the pain lightened by the love 
of friends. When we lie awake at night, 
it does not always happen that vexations 
distract us. Happy memories of the past 
sometimes come to keep us company, and 
bright thoughts of the future make the heart 
glow. At such times (let us confess that 
fever has occasionally something to do with 
it) the brain works with a force, a precision, 
and a brilliancy, that delight us, the draw- 
back being, that memory fails when morning 
comes. Then, how the tenderness of friends, 
who may not see us, but who cannot forget 
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us, cheers the heart. Flowers which perfume 
the room, fruit which we cannot always our- 
selves eat, but like to see others eat, notes of 
kind inquiry, which, when they are read to 
us, we put under our pillow, the very cards 
of strangers which, when we are recovering, 
we ask to see, and carefully look over, the 
kindness of servants (and where a man has 
neither a wife, nor a mother, nor a sister to 
nurse him, he soon learns to prize the honest 
affection, which no wages can repay, and no 
praise exaggerate), the calm kindly intelligence 
of the physician, whose step we can soon tell 
among a thousand, whose visit is the event 
that begins and finishes the day, who coming, 
it may be, a stranger, ends with being a 
friend ; all these are among the tender 
mercies of our God. Nor is this all, for (the 
best kept to the last) if only we can trust 
Him He will not desert us, when we most need 
Him, though sometimes with some of us He 
hides his face for a little moment to give 
us presently the joy of the "clear shining 
after the rain." Let us clearly understand, 
that in illness our Divine and human Lord 
deals with us, just as we deal with each other, 
His sympathy is as wise as it is tender. 
Though we have no reason to suppose, that 
he was ever actually ill, as we are, (the per- 
fection of the two natures in the Word 
Incarnate making it impossible for Him to 

C 
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suffer this consequence of original sin), He 
did taste pain, He was weary, faint, thirsty, 
and He died. 

Thus, He does not speak to us, if we have 
not strength enough to listen to Him ; He 
does not expect us to speak to Him, when 
the mind wanders, and the brain reels. He 
trusts us, for the Good Shepherd knows His 
sheep. We trust Him, for He is our living, 
and our loving, and our unchanging Lord. 
A dying soldier, near the Seven Dials, once 
said to the writer, when he asked him, what 
he did when too weak to pray, " Sir, when I 
am too weak to cling to Him, I ask Him to 
cling to me." We fall back in the everlast- 
ing arms, weary but happy, and some of us 
can testify, that in moments of extreme 
weakness the Lord Jesus comes so near, 
hangs so close over us, that His blessed face 
all but seems to touch ours, and we feel the 
whisper of His voice. 

Then, when we get better, when for the 
first time we eat solid food, and rise from 
bed, and are wheeled into another room, and 
are permitted to see just one friend, whom 
we ask, when he comes, not to talk, but to 
pray ; when we look out of the window, as 
birds out of a cage, into the bustling street, 
or the stately square, or the quiet garden, or 
the purple hills ; when, better still, we take 
our first drive ; when, yet better than that, 
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we leave behind us the sick room with its 
memories of suffering for the breezy down 
or the tossing sea ; when, best of all, we 
return home again sobered, but thankful, not 
as much blessed, as we once hoped we 
should have been, still in a degree more 
resolved on humble service, more tender and 
gentle and sympathising, more thankful, and 
more bent on close communion with God, 
we can say to ourselves and to others, out of 
a heart deepened and purified, " It is good ^^ ^^^^' 79- 
for me that I have been afflicted, that I 
might learn thy statutes." 

HE subject will be tolerably exhausted 
if we notice God's apparent purpose in 
the illness of children ; if we consider its bear- 
ing on those offices of Christian society where 
its moral discipline is especially needed : if 
we say a few grave words on the solemn 
duty of preserving health ; if finally, we 
look on to the land, where " the inhabitant Isaiah xxxiii. 
shall not say, I am sick : the people that ^^ 
dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity." 

The illness of children viewed abstractedly Illness of chil- 
as an element in human affairs, is painful ^^^^' 
and embarrassing ; when considered as a 
feature in the government of a Holy God, it 
is instructive and humbling. I know no 
greater trial even to the strong faith of a 
manly Christian, than to see his beloved 
child writhing and moaning in pain, and yet 
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to say honestly, " The will of the Lord be 
Acts xxi. 14. done." And yet are we not to see, that 
still in a degree, the sin of the race is visited 
on the children ; that the will even of an 
infant needs submitting to the will of God ; 
that the sinfulness of our nature in all alike 
must be purged with fire as well as with 
blood ; that patience can only be learned in 
the school of suffering ; and that perfection, 
in some mysterious way, is inseparable from 
pain ? But if children, and even infants, 
are to learn obedience through the things 
that they suffer, it is quite intelligible that 
those whose lives are professedly devoted to 
the consolation of their fellows, should in 
this way be tutored into the tenderness of 
Christ. It is a question of mere statistics 
to what extent clergymen and medical men 
suffer from illness ; it is plain on the surface 
what God would have them learn from it. 
The calm and kindly physician, who has 
himself suffered, what you are suffering, and 
takes care to tell you so, inspires you with a 
deeper sense of sympathy than one equally 
clever, who, happily for him, being person- 
ally ignorant of illness, and of course anxious 
to get you well as soon as possible, is tempted 
to look on you more with a scientific than 
compassionate eye, is interested in you as 
the subject of an important experiment, 
rather than as a brother man to be delivered 
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from pain. A clergyman has the oppor- 
tunity of applying his own exhortations to 
himself, of trying by the touchstone of per- 
sonal experience, how far he is right in de- 
claring the Gospel to be the one remedy for 
human misery, and the Saviour's love suffi- 
cient for all things. When we have been ill 
ourselves, our voice is softer, our step gentler, 
our visits shorter, our prayers truer, with 
others who are ill. It does not wound us, if 
we are not sent for, since we remember, that 
when we were ill, to be left alone with Christ 
was what w^e most desired. Tenderness and 
tact, and prudence and kindness, are qualities 
of heart, which, while they are the fruits of the 
Spirit, are also the slow product of painful 
experience. Life teaches, what we cannot 
learn from books. 

But even for all men, sickness has a 
softening and humanizing power, which, 
while it beautifies and elevates the individual 
moral character, enables us, as nothing else 
can do, to avoid what distresses the sick, and 
to find out what cheers them. No doubt it 
is extremely foolish to dislike being told, 
when you are but partially recovered, that 
you look better than you ever looked in your 
life : and a sensible man will take care not 
to encourage a feeling, which may be both 
weak and morbid. But it sometimes 
happens, that our robust friends, who so 
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jovially congratulate us, are but little aware, 
that at that verj- moment, we are in real 
pain or exhaustion, though of course we do 
not care to assert it in the teeth of their 
senses : and strong men are always apt 
to suspect of weakly men that they might 
do more if they tried. Besides, if it morti- 
fies us to be looking well, when we are feel- 
ing ill, we almost seem guilty of want of 
manliness and resolution in not making up 
for lost time, and driving our engine at full 
speed, when so decided and well meant a 
verdict pronounces us cured. 

Now any one who has a personal experi- 
ence of illness, and who has himself shrunk 
from the boisterous friendliness of premature 
congratulations, while careful to cheer his 
friend with bright words, is even more care- 
ful not to depress or startle him by exclama- 
tions of distress and alarm. Yet he also 
knows exactly to what extent he can express 
sympathy with actual improvement ; he 
never attempts to cure the small foibles of 
sick people by treading on them till they 
inflame. 

|HE best thing is not to be ill at all. If 
I may so speak, sometimes it is not so 
much God, who sends illness to us, as we who 
bring it on ourselves. But the consciousness 
of having incurred it by our own imprudence 
makes it doubly hard to bear. God refuses to 
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interfere, even for a saint's sake, with the 
operation of His own laws. You rise early 
for devotion, but if shortened or interrupted 
sleep proves too great a strain on your 
physical powers, your health will as much 
suffer, as if you had got up for a day's hunt- 
ing, or a pressing errand of business. Or 
you go out in the wet, or the cold, or the 
dark to visit the sick, or console the afflicted, 
Nature will grant you no immunity, on the 
score of pious motive. You must accept the 
inconvenient consequences as part of your 
reward. Surely it is in mercy, that we are 
reminded of the consequences of our incau- 
tiousness, and that, if nature has limited strength 
and forbidden imprudence, when we disobey, 
we suffer. It would be out of place here to 
digress into a discussion of the controversy 
between what is called science, and revela- 
tion, between the logic of induction, that 
traces everything to unbending law and the 
principle of faith, that refers everything to a 
Personal God. But we must be content to 
treat as neutral ground the space, that still 
separates the system of the philosopher from 
the creed of the Christian, with the simple 
remark, borrowed from Professor Mansel, that 
the conceptions of general law and special 
providence are both equally necessary, and 
equally human ; the one, that we may labour 
for God's blessings, the other, that we may 
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pray for them. If science tells us, that illness 
is probably an effort of nature to expel poison 
from the system, if experience convinces us, 
that God leaves much in our own power, the 
Bible teaches us, that He also keeps much in 
His own. Plague has been driven away by 
air and water. Temperance and prudence 
have for their visible recompense that precious 
health, without which all other blessings are 
blessings only in name. God's sentence 
John ix. 21. about US in these matters i^, " He is of age, 
he shall speak for himself." Many have yet 
to learn, that it is as great a sin to waste 
health, as to waste money ; and it is only in 
a few cases, such as that, may we not say, of 
Miss Florence Nightingale, that shattered 
health is the blessed reward both of finished, 
and accepted, service. 

It may be, however, that by God^s own 
hand coming straight upon you, you fall sick. 
The first thing is to lie meek, and humble, 
and still. If you are tempted to murmur at 
time wasted, or opportunities lost, remember 
that He, who has bidden you to redeem the 
time, must know the value of it better than 
you can. Illness, as Dr. Goulburn has 
beautifully observed, is a special season for 
retirement and self-examination ; if God takes 
us apart to Himself, is it lost time to be alone 
with Him.? Often your head will be too 
weak even for reading Scripture. Hymns 
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at such times are a great solace, and there 
is no more beautiful hymn-book than " The 
Book of Praise." Be cheerful, for the joy of 
the Lord is your strength ; be patient, for 
meekness in suffering has more effect on the 
world outside than half our sermons ; do all 
you can to get well, for there is yet much to 
do, and but little time to do it in. If the 
message comes that the Master calls for you 
to depart and to be with Christ, if worse for 
us, it is better for you. 

Here let me add a sentence or two on the Chronic ill- 
hardest of all kinds of sickness, whether for ^^^* 
soul or body, the chronic infirmity, that pre- 
sently settles down with us as the guest of 
our life, and which perhaps for years it is 
hard to recognize as one of God's choicest 
distinctions for the souls He can trust and 
love. Yet it is so, and some who may read 
this sentence, know it. The sick room of the 
invalid is often the one spot in the whole 
house where the presence of Jesus is most 
blessedly felt, because His Cross is so meekly 
borne. These dull, shut up, monotonous 
lives are often mighty with power, radiant 
with a softened light, fragrant with the in- 
cense of praise, eloquent with testimony to 
the Divine righteousness. " What I do, thou John xiii. 7. 
knowest not now^' is the Saviour's whisper to 
the soul, which humbly, secretly, but some- 
times almost with agony wants to know the 
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reason of its tribulation. What He gives, 
all in the house know, and many outside. 
He gives Himself, He manifests Himself; 
and through the steady and cheerful consecra- 
tion of the will laid at His feet, the house 
John xii. 3. is " filled with the odour of the ointment." 

F convalescence remember that it is the 
seed time for the soul, and try to lose 
nothing of what it has to offer you. The mind 
is then strong enough to think and to pray 
without weariness ; and yet the body in its 
remaining weakness sufficiently reminds us 
that eternity is near. It is also to be borne 
in mind, that the inevitable circumstances of 
sickness, both in its alleviations, and in its 
trials, leave a stamp on the soul, which is not 
always the mint-mark of the Spirit. To be 
the one person in the house, whom every one 
else is constantly thinking about, must tend 
to foster selfishness. To be nursed, and 
watched, and waited on, and humoured in 
the least thing, lest contradiction should send 
the pulse up, and counteract the effect of the 
medicines, is a trial even for the very best 
men, which they do not quite appreciate till 
it is passed. To have nothing on earth to 
do perhaps for weeks together but to lie still 
and to be petted, and to eat and drink, and to 
avoid the slightest exertion of hand or brain, 
has a tendency to create idle and desultory 
habits, which it may be hard to shake off. 
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Some persons, and these not unfrequently 
among the most refined and highly nurtured, 
become in a way almost attached to their 
illness : and not only do not wish to be better, 
but think their friends unfeeling if they hint 
that they are. Others again, on higher, yet 
still mistaken grounds, dread to go back into 
the duties and temptations of active life ; as 
if the Father who has watched over them in 
their sickness, will not watch over them in 
their health ; as if the grace of the Lord 
Jesus could ever be insufficient for those who 
trust in Him. 

The effect of heat and damp and cold on 
a felled tree or prostrate column is curiously 
analogous to the result of illness on the soul. 
The moss and lichen and stains of petty 
faults, while they are quickly removed if 
looked to in time, will, if neglected, soon 
harden into the substance of the character. 
When we are getting well we quietly ask for 
the glass, and look with a strange interest at 
the thinned, wasted face staring at us out of 
it, and wonder if it is really our own. Let us 
do the same with our moral nature. Let us 
examine ourselves in the light of conscience* 
Let us resolutely find out any special infir- 
mities which, like fungus on a sickly tree, 
have attached themselves to our nature, when 
it was incapable of resisting them. Let us 
confess them before God ; let us slay them 
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before man. Then, perhaps, is the best time 
for the visits of a Christian friend. They 
will arouse us from spiritual languor, and 
suggest topics for thought, and quicken our 
circulation, and supply substance for prayer. 
It is when we are ill, or at least cut off from 
administering to others,, that we learn how 
active duties for the good of our neighbour 
help to keep our own souls living and strong : 
and that our barrel of meal and cruse of oil 
are least likely to fail us, when we are joy- 
fully sharing them with others. Then the 
Bible is near at hand, and though not the 
only book we read, it ought to be the one 
we read most frequently. As to secular 
reading, it must be a matter of liberty, and 
let each man decide for himself. It is re- 
lated of John Mackintosh, that up to the last 
day of his life he pursued his system of general 
study, on the ground, that, what was fit for 
life, was fit for death. It may in some in- 
stances, make the Bible fresher to us, if we 
intermingle it with other reading. Yet, while 
on the one hand we avoid a strain on the 
spirit, let us on the other hand, keep clear of 
a chill to the heart. 

HEN you are well, if it is at all in your 
power, send a donation to a hospital. 
Remember what you owe to the skilful friend, 
who, blessed by God, has pulled you through 
jour danger. A medical man, when he is 
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also a Christian, is perhaps the highest 
benefactor of our race. Be forward to re- 
member the sick poor in their crowded 
rooms, and in their great poverty. When 
we are ill, we discover, what mighty blessings 
money can procure for us ; and comforts, 
that cost you little more than the trouble of 
thinking of them, may hasten recovery and 
preserve life. 

If those you love are ill, and you can do Intercession. 
no good by going to be with them, at least 
do for them what the sisters did for Lazarus, 
go and tell the Lord. Be sure, that the 
sickness is meant for His glory ; and try to 
say, " Lord, not our will, but thine be done." 
If only they are Christ's, anyhow you will 
have peace : anyhow they will have life. 
But it is for Him to decide, not you, whether, 
as with Epaphroditus and Paul, God will 
have mercy on you, lest you should have 
sorrow upon sorrow ; or whether, with one 
of old, when you ask life, God gives long 
life, even life for ever and ever. 

It has been said already, that the best 
thing is to be well. Being well we will try 
to keep well — ^we especially, for whom the 
shadows of declining life are fast lengthening; 
who faster and faster are going down the 
hill ; on whose ear the murmur of the river 
beneath is already gently breaking, on whose 
cheeks the spray of its waters already seems 
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to fall. We must take care of this precious 
health, not in self indulgence, but for use. 
As the years go on, the organs of the body 
wear out, the tissues are reproduced with 
greater difficulty and slowness, the entire 
frame, in the very instinct of self-preservation 
demands, very imperiously demands, protection 
and rest. Yet life seems nobler than ever, 
and the heart feels almost younger, though 
round the next corner we may suddenly see 
our goal. How to live as long as we can, 
and to work as long as we live, is a problem, 
which as our years mature, we must take real 
pains to face and master. Surely it is also 
one which we may humbly and confidently 
take to Him, Who once said with such 
solemn earnestness, about His own work — 
John ix. 4. " I must work the works of Him that sent 
me, while it is day. The night cometh, 
when no man can work." Imprudence, self- 
indulgence, and carelessness must be looked 
at not so much as errors as sins. Simple 
and obvious as are the rules of bodily health, 
those who for sixty or seventy years have 
never (through God^s mercy) been compelled 
much to think about them, may find it 
irksome, but should feel it a solemn duty to 
observe them, if their last days are to be 
their best days ; and if they would be found 
at their post, when the Master calls. Yet 
for many, it needs candid reflection to discover 
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them, solid good sense to appreciate them, 
constant self-control to maintain them. 
Imprudence in diet will often bring with it 
not only much discomfort, but deep physical 
depression. When at evening it should be 
light, it is gloom. The fault is not God's. 
Exposure to weather and night-air should be 
avoided. Nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the hours of sleep. No work 
should be done after the last meal. The 
holidays should be carefully arranged, strictly 
observed, and gradually prolonged. Such 
rules, I repeat, may be almost intolerable for 
those who have always had their liberty — 
but there goes a wholesome discipline with 
them. Those who want to prolong useful- 
ness, have it more in their power than they 
suppose. Ought a little self-control to be 
too hard a price to pay for still being fellow- 
workers with God ? 

Soon, soon the end will come, when tears 
will be wiped away, for there will be nothing 
left to weep for ; when there will be no more 
parting, for there will be no more death ; 
when from the depths of the great sea, and 
from the stillness of green churchyards, and 
the roar of cities, and the solemn awfulness 
of silent battlefields, Christ's elect shall rise 
in their unspeakable beauty, and in their 
immortal youth ; when in the great multitude, 
that no man can number, there will be no 
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solitude, for there will be no selfishness ; 
when Jesus shall come to be glorified in His 
saints, and admired in all them that believe ; 
.. " and so shall we ever be with the Lord." 
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I live between the folds of a sheet of paper." 

Eugenie de GirtfRiN. 




II. 

LETTER WRITING. 

"THESE THINGS WRITE WE UNTO YOU, THAT YOUR 

JOY MAY BE FULL.*' 

ANY years ago Sir Francis Head 
wrote a sparkling account of a 
night's journey in a railway post- 
office, describing among other 
things the sorting of the letters, the ingenious 
arrangements for dropping and taking-up 
the bags without stopping the train, how in 
one place, a black-edged packet, evidently 
announcing a death, jostled a silver-edged 
packet announcing a marriage ; and how 
he soon found himself musing on a good 
many things as the train rushed on in the 
dark. No wonder, for the coldest imagi- 
nation might be stirred by such a scene. 
Those countless bundles of letters — tied up 
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so rapidly by the busy and indifferent 
officials, and at day-break to be dropped 
into thousands of letter-boxes in busy towns, 
or to be taken to country villages by the 
philosophical postmen that Cowper tells us 
of — mean promotion or disappointment, 
happiness or sorrow, it may be life or death, 
to multitudes of human hearts in quiet 
homes, little thinking what a change in their 
lives one sheet of paper is to bring. For, as 
a sober matter of fact, letters are the wheels 
on which the world moves. 

In the same letter-bag there may be a 
letter with the offer of a seat in the Cabinet ; 
another, marked " with spede," from a servant 
to her parents, telling them she is sent home 
to die ; another with a proposal of marriage ; 
another a letter of comfort, to be read and 
re-read in sad and lonely hours, till constant 
handling has worn out the paper, and fre- 
quent tears almost blotted out the words. 
Less than spoken words — for the gleam of 
the eye and the tone of the voice are wanting 
— they are more than spoken words, for they 
remain to be kept and pondered, perhaps 
printed and circulated, long after the writer 
is in the dust ; and the end of it all is, that 
letter-writing in these modern times is so 
universal an instrument of government and 
society, of religion and of kindness, of busi- 
ness and recreation, of joy and of pain, that 
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in plain truth it is one of the most important 
duties of life, and is, perhaps, capable of 
being used, much more than many of us 
have ever thought it could be, for the glory 
of God and the welfare of man. 

It is with this view of the importance of 
the subject that I ask leave to try to show 
what letter-writing is and implies, in the 
principles that should regulate it, in the 
materials that should constitute it, and in the 
motives that should suggest it. What a 
Hulsean lecturer once said of a truth in- 
tended for all mankind, is not quite inap- 
plicable to a practice adopted by all mankind, 
"Every form of human experience, every Venn*s "Cha- 
feature of human nature, will be found to^^^pF^^;. 
throw some light upon it." 

The sentence of St. James about the tongue 
may most appropriately be transferred to 
what we have seen to be the necessary sub- 
stitute for it. " If any man offend not — 
with his pen — the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle his whole body.*' 

Duty is the word that imposes and justi- 
fies letter-writing. To obey conscience, in 
other words, to please God, is in this, as in 
everything, the plain path for us all. Say, if 
you will, that it makes a needless worry about 
trifles to make the writing of a short note a 
question of right or wrong. Without doubt, 
some letters are less important than others. 
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Still, the most momentous and notorious 
military despatch ever written was a letter of 
three words ; and if St. Paul really meant 
his exhortation to be taken literally, '* What- 
I Cor X ^i soever ye do, do all to the glory of God," 
not even the writing of an invitation to 
dinner, or a civil inquiry about a neighbour's 
health, can be treated as something outside 
that great circle of duty in which every re- 
sponsible being lives and moves before God. 
We find ourselves placed in this world, 
with certain duties to perform, and relations 
to discharge, and callings to fulfil — the 
duties, and relations, and callings, all neces- 
sitating more or less of letter- writing ; and 
what with the penny postage, and the rail- 
way system, and popular education, and 
cheap writing paper, letter-writing has be- 
come so enormously increased, that to write 
the letters we ought to write without grudg- 
ing the time, without resenting the trouble, 
justly, accurately, cheerfully, kindly, saying 
the right thing in the right way, neither too 
much nor too little, with a handwriting that 
is readable, and a paper which is never 
crossed, is certainly not what most of us can 
take credit for. 

It is, moreover, only too evident that a 
great many letters are written which ought 
not to be written ; that the cause of Chris- 
tian charity is weakened and vulgarised by 
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unreasonable appeals for insignificant aid 
to remote objects ; that matters of tittle- 
tattle, and stupid home worries, and small, 
perhaps ill-natured gossip, are dashed ofT 
because the writer is dull or has a fit of 
spleen ; and among his lost hours a public 
man has to deplore several in every week 
wasted on a correspondence which in justice 
he should have been spared. 

The letters we write are, more or less, 
letters of advice, and sympathy, and chit- 
chat, and business, and remonstrance, and 
edification. 

Let us glance for a moment at each of 
these in turn. 

ETTERS of advice are not quite the Letters of ad- 
easiest to write nor the pleasantest to ^^^®- 
receive. It is not always the purest motives 
that prompt them ; and when self-conceit or 
a love of interference are at the bottom of 
them, too often they go straight into the fire. 
There is some kind of advice which it is hardly 
fair to ask and often hazardous to give — 
in such matters, I mean, as the choice of a 
profession, or the investment of money, or 
the education of children, or the expediency 
of marriage. For in many such cases either 
your information will not always justify you 
in giving an opinion, or there are others 
nearer in kin who should be consulted first ; 
and while no kind of vanity is so contempt- 
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ible as the fussiness that affects to be every 
man's counsellor, no self-reproach ought to 
be keener than that of the well-meaning 
busybody who, on the least encouragement, 
rushes into his neighbour's house to push 
him into an irrecoverable mistake. 

Let us beware, however, of a selfish and 
inglorious prudence. Duty may not be 
shirked only because it is troublesome, nor 
the ties of kinship forgotten through the 
risks they may bring. Nay, the use of 
society is gone, the nobleness of friendship is 
lost, the duties of relationship are ignored, 
if we refuse to take trouble for those who have 
a right to lean on us, if we decline to give 
what soon we may need to receive. 

Parents, by a natural instinct, claim to 
advise their children, and a minister of reli- 
gion should ever be accessible to the per- 
plexities and sorrows of his flock. A 
clergyman should be even encouraged to feel 
that in all legitimate difficulties his bishop 
will be a friend to him ; all those who look 
up to us, or depend on us, should feel able to 
write to us when they please, not indeed for 
the advice which only professional knowledge 
can supply, but for the lessons of experience 
and for the counsels of friendship. 

Of course, blood ties have their first and 
most pressing, claim ; though too often what 
wisdom suggests cowardice declines. For 
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how few are honest in asking advice, grateful 
for receiving it, prudent in using it, manful in 
trusting it? When friends never thmk of 
writing to us but when they want something 
done for them, the love does not seem pure 
love, and the effusive expressions have a 
smack of hoUowness. 

Many persons ask for advice who have 
not the remotest intention of acting upon it 
unless it precisely suits their own ideas. 
Comparatively few people are fair enough to 
saddle themselves with the responsibility of 
their actions ; and it is mortifying, when you 
have reluctantly done your best to give ad- 
vice, and it turns out that some other course 
might have been better, never to be allowed 
to hear the last of it. 

These, however, are but small burdens, 
which most of us should be strong enough to 
bear. The really hard and painful case is 
where, through a flaw of insincerity running 
through the whole character, the person who 
consults you, instead of giving you all the facts 
of the case, carefully suppresses those that 
might bias you against his own wishes, per- 
sistently explains to you those which encour- 
age them. Through thus being kept in the 
dark as to quite one-half of the case on which 
you are so unfairly consulted, your counsel, 
while it is likely to be erroneous, cannot 
possibly be complete. 
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To sum up, it IS always well to think twice 
before you ^w^ advice at all. Not only be- 
cause however cheap advice may be supposed 
to be, when good, it is one of the most valuable 
gifts in the world, but because it is sometimes 
unreasonably, often thoughtlessly, asked for ; 
and life is not long enough for the cares of 
all men. Be careful also how you refuse it ; 
for it may be an opportunity for usefulness 
not lightly to be thrown away. If, however, 
you do refuse it, do so with a good con- 
science, honestly examined, and seriously 
obeyed. 

Write as clearly as you can, that you may 
be understood ; as briefly as you can, to avoid 
tediousness ; as fully as you can, for hasty or 
imperfect advice is an inju3tice to your friend, 
and may be a reproach to you ; as decidedly 
as you can, for hesitating and uncertain ad- 
vice is a good deal worse than no advice at 
all. 

Never write without careful thought, suffi- 
cient waiting, and earnest prayer; always 
impressing on the friend who consults you, 
that the advice you send him is not to be 
blindly or hastily acted upon, but to be 
weighed and used for what it is worth. 
Nothing can ever repeal that most inevitable, 
and universal, and wholesome, and reasonable 
Gal vi «; ^^ God's ordinances, " Every man shall bear 
his own burden." Nothing can relieve us of 
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the ordinance equally of God — "Bear yeGaLvi.2. 
one another's burdens." 

|F letters of advice are the exception, and Lettersof sym- 
not the rule, young people escaping P^^^* 
them,for but fewwant their advice, older people 
shrinking from them, since out of ten who 
ask for advice, about two act on it, letters of 
sympathy plainly belong to us all. "He 
that hath friends must show himself friendly." Prov. xviii. 24. 
There are letters, which not to write, augurs 
that we are incapable of friendship, and not to 
receive, indicates that we are unworthy of it. 

Now sympathy in its full meaning means 
interest in our neighbour's joy as well as 
sorrow — our hastening to congratulate him 
on what prospers his life, as much as to con- 
dole with him on what darkens it. No mis- 
take is greater than to suppose that the 
human spirit is ever content to be isolated 
under circumstances of any kind. The 
Head of our redeemed humanity, though the 
brother born for adversity, first manifested 
His glory at a marriage feast, worked His 
first miracle to multiply nuptial joy. 

In our letters of congratulation there are 
pit-falls we should avoid, as well as results 
we should desire. For instance, let us guard 
against insincerity, exaggeration, worldliness, 
and self-assumption. There is just that spice 
of ill-nature in the character of some people, 
which, while on the whole it permits them 
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to be gratified by their neighbour's happiness, 
and to be ready to tell him so, makes their 
smile somehow to be with only one side of the 
cheek. In the subtle qualification of their 
expressions of pleasure there is a soupgon of 
envy, which turns the whole letter sour. 
Surely, unless we feel able to congratulate 
with perfect sincerity, we had much better 
leave it alone. 

Perhaps of all offensive letters of con- 
gratulation, one of the most offensive on 
record is a Bishop of Llandaff's letter to the 
Duke of York's second after his duel with 
Colonel Lennox, in which that prelate begged 
Lord Rawdon, ** in the most respectful man- 
ner/' to present to the Duke of York his 
"warmest congratulations on a recent 
event," and after guarding himself as "a 
Christian bishop" by the most tepid disap- 
proval possible " of any man's exposing his 
life on such an occasion," wound up by re- 
joicing " in the personal safety, and in the 
personal gallantry, too, of so distinguished a 
branch of the House of Brunswick." 

It is some satisfaction to know that Bishop 
Watson's epistle did not earn him his trans- 
lation. 

Not every one, however, falls headlong 
into quite such deep degradation ; and it is 
a subtler phase of worldliness or flattery by 
which most men err. 
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Your friend has inherited a fortune, or 
been presented to a living, or been elevated 
to the Bench. Well, money is a very useful 
thing, and the chances are, that you yourself 
could do with a little more of it ; and if 
when writing about it, you treat it as a 
matter of utter indifference, you may deceive 
yourself as to your real feelings, but you will 
deceive no one else. Yet, for all of us, 
money is an additional temptation to covet- 
ousness and self-indulgence : if it makes life 
smoother, it makes death harder. Write to 
your friend by all means, and shake his 
hand as heartily as a letter can do it. Still, 
do not write, quite as if money was the only 
thing on earth worth having, or as if the 
fashion of this world was not passing away. 

You do thank God in your heart, that a 
cure and a home should be given to one 
who, you sincerely believe, will do his duty 
by them. But you think, also, of fifty years 
hence, when the sheep and the shepherd will 
be summoned before one judgment-seat, and 
your pen revolts from a kind of rollicking 
joy over a snug parsonage or an opulent living. 

In the eyes of most men, it is a great 
thing to be made a bishop or a judge ; in 
the judgment of a few the distinction is 
barely worth the risk — the responsibility 
almost ontweighs the influence. The occu- 
pant of an English see in the present day is 
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weighted with the charge of grievous ex- 
pense, the worry of incessant distraction, the 
temptation to social ambitiousness, the im- 
possibility of sufficient leisure for study or 
repose. He is incessantly harassed with a 
crowd of petty duties, which leave no mark, 
and win no credit ; he is vexed with daily 
liability to petty and often unjust censure, 
which true self-respect will not often consent 
to notice, and which assiduous and self-deny- 
ing activity cannot altogether prevent 

Of course you write to your friend ; he 
expects it of you, and not to do so, would 
be unjust and unkind. You write thank- 
fully, if you think him fit for the post ; 
heartily, for the sunshine of his advancement 
seems to have shed a bright ray on you ; 
sadly, perhaps, for you are just enough to 

appreciate the real difficulties of his changed 
position; clearly, for his new circumstances 

must make many other friends for him ; and 
Letters of §0 his life may not be long enough both for 
the old and the new. But loving him, for his 
work's sake as well as for his own, and know- 
ing from the daily experience of your own 
weakness, how hard it is to use this world as 
not abusing it, without wounding him by 
sanctimonious cautions, or offending him by 
an assumption of superior goodness, while 
you assure him of your sympathy, you 
heartily promise him your prayers. 
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Letters of condolence are the letters Letters of con 
which every one feels he ought to write, and ° ^"^^* 
too many think they can write, which are 
forgiven in spite of their clumsiness, and 
accepted for the kindly purpose which 
prompted them ; which if gratefully read, 
are often never answered ; and if carefully 
put away, are seldom looked at again. 

It must of course depend upon circum- 
stances whether we should write them at 
once, or let a little time pass by. In such 
matters as loss of money, or illness, or slander, 
or personal disappointment, we ought to know 
our friend well enough to be quite sure that 
what we mean kindly will not in the almost 
unavoidable sensitiveness of sore or ruffled 
feelings be resented as an intrusion. 

It is also important that we make our- 
selves acquainted with the circumstances we 
write about : for in certain conditions of the 
human temper it is more vexing to make too 
much of a misfortune than to make too little 
of it. Not even a heart brimful of honest 
love can always have tact enough for the 
right words at the right moment, and it 
sometimes takes a very delicate touch, and 
yet a very manly one, rightly to handle sore 
places, which, though outwardly skinned 
over, are unhealed below. 

It is, however, in the presence of death 
that the sympathy of letters, if most needed, 
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is often most difficult. Whether or no 
people read their letters at such times (and 
many do), it is perfectly certain that they 
like to have them ; when a friend or a child 
is gone, it is pleasant to be made to feel that 
others love us, and we are not yet utterly 
alone. 

One of the most touching letters of con- 
dolence ever written is from Archbishop 
Leighton to a friend on the death of a child, 
striking the right chord as with a master's 
hand : — 

" Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid 
to sleep ! Happy he, though we shall have 
no mqre the pleasure of his lisping and 
laughing, he shall have no more the pain of 
crying, nor of being sick, nor of dying, and 
hath wholly escaped the trouble of schooling, 
and all other sufferings of boys, and the 
riper and deeper griefs of riper years ; this 
poor life being all along nothing but a linked 
chain of many sorrows and many deaths. 
Tell my dear sister, she is now so much 
more akin to the other world, and this will 
quickly be passed to us all. John is but 
gone an hour or two sooner to bed, as child- 
ren used to do, and we are undressing to 
follow. And the more we put off the love 
of this present world, and all things super- 
fluous beforehand, we shall have less to do 
when we lie down." 
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Such letters should not be too long, lest 
they become wearisome : nor too short, as if 
it was not thought worth while to write them. 
At first rather encouraging, than checking 
emotion, for nature's way of tears is the truly 
wise one, afterwards and by degrees we 
should less and less dwell on the details of 
the sorrow, without either diminishing or for- 
getting it ; bracing up the nature for its com- 
ing burdens, by gently stimulating its sus- 
pended life ; dwelling on mercies yet vouch- 
safed, and children still spared ; pointing 
out duties by which God may yet be glorified, 
and counting up privileges which indicate 
His tender love< 

To reason with mourners why they should 
not mourn is as foolish as it is heartless. 
Even Job's comforters knew better than that ; 
for " when they lifted up their eyes afar off Job. li. 12, 13. 
and knew him not — they sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights, 
and none spake a word unto him, for they 
saw that his grief was very great.'' 

If we go beyond our own experience of 
sorrow, in the letters we write about it, we 
risk being unreal, we ensure being useless. 
Those who know nothing of the unspeakable 
blessedness of married life (when it is happy), 
should not console too minutely the desolate- 
ness of widowhood. Unless you have laid 
your own child in the grave, take care how 
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you approach an absolutely unimaginable 
sorrow. While it is impossible to be too 
tender, let the tenderness be. Christian ten- 
derness ; the sympathy of one who, sure of 
the Lord*s love, does his best to impart it 
through sacred channels. Common sense 
can do but little ; philosophy can do nothing : 
mere human love at the most can but hope, 
and be silent. But with the Bible in our 
hand, with the Holy Ghost in our hearts, 
with the words of the Risen Saviour on our 
lips, we can reach the mourner, when no one 
else can reach him. We can soothe him, 
when almost with fretfulness he puts other 
consolations away. 

*' I am the Resurrection and the Life" — 
here is the promise of promises ; " It is I, be 
not afraid" — this is the word that bids the 
sea be still, and the heart be calm. " He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, 

John xi. 25. yet shall he live ;*' this comforts us for those 
that sleep in Him. " Come unto me all ye 

Matt. xi. 27. that labour and I will give you rest/' is the 
invitation of that Man of Sorrows, as strong 
as He is tender, as wise as He is holy. Who 
alone can heal the broken in heart, and bind 
up all their wounds. 



John xi. 25. 



Mark vi 50. 



A method of 
giving happi- 
ness. 



[ETTER WRITING, however, is not 
only an evidence of sympathy in the 
crises of life, it is also a kindly and legitimate 
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method of conferring happiness. To please 
is not, indeed, always the first duty of life, 
but it is often the second or the third. A busy 
man thronged and overladen with incessant 
correspondence soon comes to look at a letter 
as but something to be answered. His main 
effort in his holidays is to get away from his 
letters as far as possible, and to a Londoner, 
not the least among the indisputable advan- 
tages of a London Sunday is that it is abso- 
lutely letterless. But there are hundreds and 
thousands of quiet men and women all over 
the country to whom the arrival of the letter- 
bag is the great event of the day. It varies 
the monotony of retirement ; it makes society 
without fatigue or distraction. To the sick 
and languid sufferer a cheery letter is the 
most effectual of cordials. Who has not 
seen a little child dance with boisterous glee 
at a letter all to itself } 

No doubt it is quite true that chit-chat 
letters are not what they used to be, and that 
the art of letter-writing is fast dying out. 
When a letter cost ninepence, it seemed but 
fair to try to make it worth ninepence. In 
old days people used to write journal letters 
to be sent round to all the members of the 
family in turn ; and where the writer had a 
graphic pen, and mixed in good society, and 
had any kind of contact with public affairs, 
such letters were a real photograph of passing 
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events, and presently became heir-looms^ 
being a really valuable depository of the 
history of the time. 

Now, however, we think we are too busy 
for such old-fashioned correspondence. We 
fire off a multitude of rapid and short notes, 
instead of sitting down to have a good talk 
upon a real sheet of paper. The very look 
of our letters is not what it used to be, for 
the handsome red sealing-wax has gone out 
with the heavy gold seals ; and one letter of 
fifty years ago, written possibly at seven 
sittings, had much more in it than five of 
our letters now. 
A secret of k^^lTILL, let usnot deceive ourselves,as if all 
letter writing. [ |^^ the blame of our scanty, hurried, empty, 
and often uninteresting letters could fairly be 
charged either on the cheap postage, or on 
the increased turmoil of life. All men are 
not bishops, merchants, lawyers, or senators. 
Few of us are so poor, that we think twice 
about a postage stamp. Few are so busy, 
that there is never a corner of time, the week 
or the month through, when we might not 
if we pleased, sit down to amuse an absent 
friend with a budget of news from the stirring 
city, or to stir the hearts of those who cling 
to us, by thus assuring them that the love 
is on both sides. 

Of course we ought to make allowances 
for each other, and neither to be unreasonable 
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nor exacting. Many who fretfully complain 
that they are quite forgotten, would be com- 
pelled to admit, if the question was put to 
them, that letters of business must be written 
before letters of chit-chat ; and that the 
selfishness is on his side, who expects what 
is unreasonable, not on his who does not 
attempt what is impossible. 

To take but two instances, the one of 
immense occupation, the other of broken 
health : of the former, the biography of Bishop 
Blomfield is an apt illustration. The book 
is ably written, but the author could not 
supply what did not exist ; and the business 
of the See of London left no leisure to one 
of the most active, and also of the most 
warm-hearted men, that ever filled it, for the 
writing of private letters, that were worthy 
to survive him. So, again, when we are 
thoroughly out of health, to write letters 
which are not absolutely necessary, is an 
effort which it is very painful to make, and 
not always worth much when it is made. 
Yet silence at such times is not always as in- 
dulgently interpreted as it might be ; and 
it sometimes happens, that a friendship of 
several years, fertile on both sides in offices 
of kindness, and even hallowed by the fellow- 
ship of religion, is struck with a chill that 
threatens its very existence, because one of 
the two friends persists in regarding the 
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cessation of correspondence, for perhaps a 
twelvemonth, not as the regretted misfortune 
of real inability, but as the unpardonable 
evidence of deliberate fickleness. 

This once more should be remembered, in 
striking the balance of right and wrong as to 
negligence in our letter-writing, that some 
persons find it much easier to write letters 
than others do ; that while many hate it, 
some really like it ; that to write a letter is 
not the only way of being kind, for not to 
write at all is often the true kindness. It 
constantly happens that those persons to 
whom it is a real effort to write, even about 
things of importance, are capable almost of 
any self-denial in other ways for people they 
care for ; while those whose first instinct is . 
to sit down at a writing-table and rush into 
half-a-dozen letters about nothing at all, 
often write what it would be much better for 
their friends if they did not write, and so far 
from exercising any self-denial in the matter, 
they would confer a benefit on all who belong 
to them, by practising a little more control 
over a thoughtless and babbling pen. 

With all these admissions and exceptions, 
there is, notwithstanding, for too many of us 
no loophole of escape from the reasonable 
complaint of friends. Alas, it is only too 
easy a dozen times a week, and in every 
variety of circumstance, to be selfish, un- 
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sociably or indolent. It is selfish not to !><; 
willing to put ourselves out of the way to 
help or gratify those who arc willing enough to 
help and gratify us, and who, when tlicy write 
to us, of course expect us to answer thcni. 
That is a delicious complaint in " Sybil" — as 
common as delicious — " as for Fitz-1 leron, he 
is so very selfish, he always wants his letters 
answered." It is unsociable never to care to 
mterchange a single idea with relatives, or 
ne^hbours, or friends. It is pure indolence th;it 
Kftefuses the expenditure of a little time and 
trouble to remind distant kinsfolk that we 
still feel we belong to each other, and that 
we think it worth while to be at the pains of 
a letter, though we may have nothing very 
special to say. 

The secret of it all is to have a kind heart, 
and to be willing to please. Often the 
busiest men are those who contrive most op- 
portunities for friend iy-writing. Theirpaper 
may be small, their hand-writing large, tlicir 
words few. and under some circumstances 
gitimate devices, without which 
t continue to write at all ; but 
lort letters are worth more than 
Plong ones ; and those who rc- 
lOp Villiers's short notes will have 
his own magical smile shone 
;m, as with the wannth and 
turner. 
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Have you a sick sister, whose lonely life 
has but few bright clouds in it ? Now and 
then make her feel that she is not utterly 
forgotten by the friend and companion of 
her happy childhood. Is there an old 
acquaintance whom you seldom see, but 
whom you ought not to forget ; who knew 
and loved you when you were both children 
together, and who still prizes your friendship, 
though it is of little use to him ? Now and 
then write to him. " Thine own friend, and 
Prov.xxvii.io. thy father's friend, forsake not." Is there a 
servant, retired from your service, who has 
nursed your children, been a kind and true 
friend to you in sad and dark hours, who is 
growing old, as you yourself some day will 
grow old, with few changes in a dull life, and 
few pleasures in a poor one ? Occasionally 
send a message to that dear though humble 
friend, if not always in your own hand, at 
any rate, by your wife or child. It will stir 
thoughts of slumbering happiness in a kind 
heart that has loved you with a love as good 
as a rich man's love, and served you with a 
service that no mere wages could repay. Or 
have you aged parents, living far away, it 
may be, in some remote home, whose mono- 
tonous and ever-shortening life is never so 
pleasantly broken as by news of you ; whose 
midnight thoughts and noonday musings are 
cvei full of you ; who grow young and brave 
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in the thought of your success, and whose 
constant prayers have much more to do with 
it than you know of ? Never let them feel 
that you are too busy to think of them, or 
too important to care for them. Visit them 
when you can ; you will not have them much 
longer ; but regularly make time to write. 

Clearly it will sometimes happen that we 
have to write letters which are a matter of 
duty rather than of pleasure, and that from 
time to time, painful as the effort may be, 
the object of our letters must be to complain 
or remonstrate, or even rebuke. 

O this part of our subject there can be Letters of 
no fitter introduction than a letter of 
Francis Xavier to Father Paul Camerti, which, 
though in some points it will not bear pressing 
to all circumstances, nevertheless indicates prin- 
ciples which breathe the very spirit of Christ, 
and suggests shortcomings which will put 
many of us to shame. " In writing to those, Venn*s "Life 
who amidst suffering and exhaustion are bear- ° j^ ^^^^' ^' 
ing the heat and burden of the day, be careful 
that you never blot the page with the smallest 
drop of bitterness. Let the accents of 
authority be expressed only in love and 
tenderness. Let no tinge or shadow of 
scolding, of bad feeling, or of anything which 
might wound or grieve them, ever enter your 
mind." 

In letters of this kind the first thing to be 
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clear about is, that it is our business to write 
them at all. No one is every man's censor. If 
we act hastily, or on an imperfect knowledge of 
the case, we may not only be guilty of serious 
injustice, but we shall impair, if not' totally 
destroy, all ch^ince of influence, when a time 
does come for judiciously exercising it The 
next thing to be sure of is, that it is important 
enough to write about. The last is, whatever 
we write, to be temperate, manly, and just. 
For surely, if it is sometimes prudent to be 
silent, it is sometimes despicable. Not to 
notice what is wrong, is, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to connive at it. 

Friends who never show their friendship 
by telling us when we have plainly erred, are 
but half friends. Tact is useful, but courage 
is noble. He loves me best, who loves God 
more than me. He honours me most, who 
does not fear to lose my friendship because 
he ventures to tell me the truth. It may^ 
for instance, happen, that some one whose 
good opinion we value, and whose friendship 
is precious to us, has spoken harshly of us^ 
or has looked coldly at us, as if avoiding 
intercourse with, one who has proved un- 
worthy of it. Now what are we to do in 
such a case } Pride suggests one method — 
" If our friend wants to go, let him go.'^ 
Temper suggests another — "Decidedly get 
from him what he means by it ; and make 
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it perfectly clear that you are not to be trifled 
with." But Christian love suggests a more 
excellent way. 

Write firmly, but kindly to your friend, 
asking to speak to him. When face to face, 
you can say what wants saying, explain what 
wants explaining, and the chances are that 
you will part from each other stauncher 
friends than before. 

In Archbishop Whately's life there is an 
incident of this kind, which, though not 
terminating quite so happily as it might 
have done, brings out into strong relief the 
honesty and afiectionateness of the trans- 
parent and warm-hearted man. 

The Archbishop had been paying a visit 
to Oxford, and while there had received the 
Lord's Supper in the chapel of Oriel College. 
Mr. Newman, though in residence at the 
time, was not present ; and a report reached 
the Archbishop that he had absented himself 
from the chapel on purpose to avoid receiving 
it with him. The Archbishop having been 
at one time his intimate friend, was much 
shocked by this report, and though he dis- 
believed it, could not feel happy without 
writing to inquire. 

" I would not notice every idle rumour, 
but this has been so confidently and so long 
asserted, that it would be a satisfaction to me 
to be able to declare its falsity as a fact, from 
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your authority. I did indeed at once declare 
my utter unbelief, but then this has only the 
weight of my opinion ; though an opinion 
resting, I think, on no insufficient grounds." 

Mr. Newman replied with an entire con- 
tradiction of the report that had pained the 
Archbishop, yet with a candour which has a 
rather chilling edge to it. 

" I am happy in being thus able to afford 
an explanation as satisfactory to you as the 
kind feelings which you have ever entertained 
towards me could desire ; yet on honest 
reflection I cannot conceal from myself that 
it was generally a relief to me to see so 
little of your Grace when you were in 
Oxford, and it is a greater relief now, to have 
an opportunity of saying so to yourself." 

In the Archbishop's reply, he has clearly 
the advantage, in argument, if not in temper. 
^* I, for my part, could not bring myself to 
find relief in avoiding the society of an old 
friend, with whom I had been accustomed to 
frank discussion, on account of my differing 
from him as to certain principles — whether 
through a change in his views or (much more) 
in my own — till, at least, I had made full 
trial of private remonstrance and free dis- 
cussion. But though your regard for me 
falls so short of what mine would have been 
under similar circumstances, I will not there- 
fore reject what remains of it. Let us pray 
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for each other, that it may please God to 
enlighten whichever of us is in any point in 
error, and recall him to the truth ; and that, 
at any rate, we may hold fast that charity, 
without which all faith and all knowledge 
will profit us nothing." " Wh^^ely's 

* ^^ Liic vol I 

This sample of correspondence may not p. 233-240! 
seem very encouraging as to the particular 
results from it ; but we should always be 
careful how we pronounce on the propriety 
of any course of moral action merely from 
the amount of success that may immediately 
attend it. There is nothing like walking 
straight on in the path of duty ; and if the 
good Archbishop did not derive all the 
personal satisfaction he could have wished 
for by writing for an explanation, he at 
least put himself in the right as a kindly 
and frank-natured man, and ascertained for 
himself in a very definite, though perhaps 
somewhat mortifying fashion, what his old 
friend^s relation to him was henceforth to 
be. 

Take another case : that of some friend or 
relative, whose affection you so thoroughly 
value, that you cannot bear the thought of 
losing it, but who by some habit of sarcastic 
speaking, or way of going on that pains and 
irritates you, makes your intercourse to- 
gether really intolerable. Is it better to bear 
it, and say nothing } For almost all of us, 
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no doubt it would be the more excellent 
way. Or is it better at once to break off all 
further communication, and to terminate a 
connection which is at once harassing and 
injurious ? Far too many of us find that at - 
once the shortest way and the worst. 

Surely, however, in some cases it will be 
both kinder, wiser, and more straightforward 
to write about our grievance, and so have it 
out and done with, rather than let the un- 
comfortableness smoulder into dislike, and 
the dislike harden into alienation. Trifles, 
of course, should be stamped upon like 
wasps, if that will get rid of them ; and a 
small vexation can sometimes be effectually 
remedied by a pleasantry which provokes a 
smile. Yet, if we must choose between two 
painful alternatives, it is probably better for 
average human nature that the air should 
now and then be cleared by a sharp thunder- 
storm, than that the clouds should be always 
grumbling, and the air stifling with heat. 

In real offences against us, we have our 
Lord's own command, " If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
Matt, xviii. 15. between thee and him alone ;" and if there 
was more moral courage among us, and 
more real anxiety for brotherly love and 
fellowship, this rule would be more often 
observed, and so our brother more surely 
gained. But if we cannot do it by word of 
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mouth, a letter is the only way left for doing 
it ; and when it is to be done (of course, the 
less frequently the better) let us write plainly, 
but kindly, without apology, and without 
■exaggeration ; careful to do it so thoroughly 
that there may be no chance of having to do 
it again for a long time ; making it plain all 
through, that if there is some heat, there is 
no malice : and that a little scolding, if 
there is no sting left after it, is better than 
being forgotten or despised. 

But there are other cases, where circum- 
stances justify you in the actual exercise of 
authority, and where, from the character you 
have to deal with, and the circumstances you 
are forced to handle, the mere sprinkliog of 
rose-water would be dishonest as well as 
feeble. Directness of speech must here have 
a rough edge to it ; and it will be impossible 
to be useful without inflicting pain. 

For pain is a medicine of Almighty God : 
He Himself with his own hands often ad- 
ministers it to us, and it is sometimes our 
duty in obedience to Him deliberately to 
inflict it on each other. Often this is cruelly 
done, often needlessly, often thoughtlessly, 
often excessively ; still with some natures 
the sense of pain is the only remedy that 
will stir the moral vitality ; and where there 
is reckless extravagance, or characteristic 
duplicity, or enormous weakness, or glaring 
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selfishness (not to speak of fraud or vice), the 
only chance of doing good, much as we may 
dislike it, is to act on St. PauPs advice to* 
Titus i. 13. Titus — " Rebuke them sharply." 

Letters, of course, are one way of doing 
this ; and we have an example of this in 
the same St. Paul, who wrote to the Corin- 
thians, to spare himself and them the pain of 
saying it; making them sorry by his letter, 
meaning to make them sorry, rejoicing that he 
had made them sorry, not because he did not 
love them, but because loving them so much, 
he thanked God that being "made sorry 
2 Cor. vii. 9. after a godly manner," they " sorrowed ta 

repentance." Letters, moreover, are some- 
times a far better way of doing this than 
by word of mouth. On the one hand, there 
is less chance of instantly provoking a war 
of inflamed words, that may start out of a 
spoken rebuke ; on the other hand, you can 
pick your expressions carefully, indicate your 
meaning accurately, and, giving credit in your 
friend to all that deserves credit, be just to 
the good qualities, as well as stern to the 
bad. 

May God forgive us the over-harshness of 
which some of us may surely accuse our- 
selves in letters of this kind ! May He 
vouchsafe to show us, that unnecessarily ta 
wound or weaken the self-respect of any 
human being may be to paralyze the moral 
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sense, and to tempt the offender into despair ! 
May He also make us humbly conscious of 
our own shortcomings, both with Him, and 
with each other ; filling us with gentleness 
and strength, courage and wisdom, and 
making it the first law of our lives to do all 
things with charity I 

|ETTERS of edification, by which I mean Letters of 
letters written with adiistinctly religious ^^i^cation. 
and moral purpose, are perhaps the most diffi- 
cult, yet the most blessed of all. In a certain 
sense it may be said that they do not fall 
within the province of all of us, for when 
St James wrote to the Church, " My James iii. i. 
brethren, be not many masters, knowing that 
we shall receive the greater condemnation," 
he intended to warn us against the facile 
luxury of teaching instead of listening ; and 
no one is fit to rule who has not first learned 
to obey. And yet who shall define the limits 
within which a Christian man, feeling his soul 
pressed within him by the burden of the Gospel, 
is bound to shut his lips, or to restrain his pen ? 
There is not too much Christian activity 
in the world at this moment ; nor is the 
regular army of the Cross so admirably 
equipped, or so sufficiently organized, that it 
can afford to dispense either with irregular 
or volunteer assistance. There are millions 
and millions of souls languishing for want of 

F 
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effort, perishing for lack of knowledge ; and 
Luke ix. 50. the followers of Him Who said, " He that is 
not against us is for us," may readily be 
disposed to pardon the zealousness that turns 
letters into sermons, and that uses even the 
post-office as the chariot-wheels of the king- 
dom of Christ Once be clear about the 
principles you act on, and then all that 
remains is a question either of detail or of 
judgment. If there is such a fact in the 
spiritual world as the conversion of a human 
soul ; and if the Word of God is the main 
instrument of that conversion ; and if that 
Word is equally potent whether written or 
spoken ; and if it is part of God's plan to 
use men in bringing this Word home to the 
consciences and understandings of their fel- 
lows ; and if you, my brother, or I, feeling 
in our own hearts the immense reality and 
the infinite preciousness of the Gospel mes- 
sage, through the experience we ourselves 
possess of it, are constrained in the power of 
the Spirit to tell other men what God has 
done for our souls, and what He is ready 
and willing to do for theirs ; then, be we 
youths at a University, or men and women 
in active and professional life, servants hired 
for wages, or husbandmen fed through the 
sweat of the brow, we will be thankful that 
for us, according to the capacity and oppor- 
tunity, a place is given in the ranks of the 
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celestial army, and a trowel to handle in the 
building up of the City of God ; we will do 
what we can to make if it be but one soul 
infinitely blessed for ever, by bringing it into 
the arms of the Good Shepherd ; if not by 
speaking, then by writing we will be kings 
and priests to God. 

Yet our blessed Master has nowhere told 
us that He means us to dispense either with 
the aids of experience, or the precautions of 
wisdom. This task of edifying, especially 
by letter-writing, is not an easy one ; and if 
we rush at it in our own strength, and merely 
on our own impulse, we shall soon be made 
to feel that it is not the blowing of our own 
trumpet that will make the strong walls of 
any human soul fall down flat before us; 
and that when we deal, be it with only a 
stubborn child, or an ignorant peasant, in the 
kingdom of grace, it is God alone Who 
touches the soul. 

There should be some reason for our 
writing, or the letter will have the look of a 
gratuitous interference. In some cases it 
may be well to ascertain if there is likely to 
be any willingness whatever to read our letter 
when written. " Neither cast ye your pearls Matt. vii. 6. 
before swine" is a divine caution for all times. 
As a general rule, there ought to be some 
recognized qualification in the writer, whether 
of age, or relationship, or office, or character. 

F 2 
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For m what vitally and instantly reaches the 
deepest springs of their being all persons are, 
and are meant to be, profoundly sensitive. 

If, moreover, we do not wish our letter to 
be flung hastily into the fire, it will be well 
sometimes not to make our motive too ap- 
parent. Characters vary, and our methods 
of approaching them must vary also. Some 
are best taken by storm, and the boldness of 
a direct attack carries all before it. With 
others it is better to suggest than to exhort ; 
indirectly to endeavour to bring home to 
them, through their own reflections, their 
perils and their need ; not to fire at them 
with the artillery of personal admonition, but 
to drop as a seed into their heart (in God's 
own time to germinate) the thought of the 
love of Christ and the vanity of the world. 

H"^^ IBSE real; for there is such a thing as 

l^yj religious cant; and while nothing so 
much defeats its own end as a tinselled senti- 
mentalism over the awfullest truths in the 
universe, nowhere so much as here is merely 
conventional advice so permanently injug- 
ous, or so instantly detected. It is, indeed, 
only too easy to let our pen run away with 
us, even when we are really in earnest ; yet 
we should try to avoid exaggeration as much 
as formalism. The very suspicion of our not 
meaning all we say is utterly fatal to our 
success ; and sometimes to express even less 
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than we feel, is to judiciously protect the heat 
of the soul from useless evaporation. How- 
ever anxious we may be about our friend's 
welfare, Gcxi loves him more than we do, has 
^ already done more for him than we could, if 
we lived ten thousand years. We need never 
overstate what in its own grand simplicity 
is great enough and amazing enough ; we 
must never force what, unless it comes of 
itself, is not worth having. 

Be simple ; for if you sit down (many do 
it quite unconsciously) just to write "a 
beautiful letter," and while your second object 
to do your friend good, your first is to display 
your own powers of composition, and your 
high attainments in sanctity, your friend will 
quickly perceive that you have taken more 
care about the swing and rhythm of your 
sentences than his spiritual welfare. That 
self-love, like the easily-detected rouge on a 
painted cheek, will rob your letter of all its 
attractiveness ; and the only result of your 
stately and well-picked phrases will be the 
impression of a hollow sound. 

Be humble, " I myself also am a man" is Acts x. 26. 
the profound conviction that should possess all 
of us, when we attempt to instruct our neigh- 
bour in the sublime truths we ourselves 
understand so imperfectly, when we presume 
to press on him the lofty precepts, which 
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none of us can fully observe for a single day. 
It softens the severity of the implied reproof, 
when we are ready to admit that we too may 
deserve our own. No one listens to Pharisees; 
but when St. Paul proclaims himself as the 
chief of sinners the world falls low at his feet. 

Be tender : there is no unmanliness in real 
tenderness. Make your friend sure that you 
love him ; and that because you love him 
you thus write to him. But let the love 
make itself felt, not in big and sounding as- 
surances about it, but in the delicacy of your 
touch, in the justness of your expressions ; 
in your fear to wound, in your desire to heal. 
Oh, if we Christians had but more ^' leisure 
to sympathize," what great things we might 
do for the bruised hearts that everywhere 
crave to be loved ! If we were but meek and 
gentle as those over whom in past days the 
Lord had cause to mourn and the Church to 
despond, we should not only be more patient 
with the hearts which are not slower to 
believe than once ours were, but we should 
far more frequently persuade them into the 
love of God. 

Be drave ; not watering down Gospel truth 
to suit human prejudice, nor lowering the 
standard of divine perfection in a compromise 
that will succeed in nothing but defeating 
itself. No folly is so soon detected as that 
of pretending that the road to heaven is not 
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a narrow road ; no kindness so false a kind- 
ness as to promise to the followers of a 
despised and crucified Master that the Cross 
is not sometimes heavy in the cloudy and 
dark day. 

Lastly, be sensible, and practical^ and also 

considerate. Letters are read when words are 
forgotten. Slips of the tongue are unnoticed, 

the ardour of burning words is readily for- 
given ; while writing, which involves more 
risk, requires more consideration, an error 
with the pen is worse than a mistake with 
the lips. Always remember the capacities 
of men, that they are limited ; and their 
difficulties, that they are complicated ; and 
their temptations, that they are incessant ; 
and their prejudices, that they are part of 
themselves. There is " to everything a ^^^- "^ ^• 
season, and a time to every purpose under 
heaven." 

Try to choose the right time ; why blunder, 
when a soul may be at stake ? Do not per- 
plex them by giving vague commands without 
details ; do not daunt them by showing them 
the path, without clear directions to climb it. 
The root of all practice is doctrine ; for the 
only way of peace is to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all our heart. But the end 
of all doctrine is practice. While the first 
thing is to know and believe the love God 
hath to us ; the reason of it is, that " this is 
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the love of God, that we keep His command- 
ments, and His commandments are not 

I John V. 3. grievous." If tJie birth of the soul is in a 
moment, the growth of its life is day by day 
and hour by hour. Even regenerate human 
nature must be led, and not driven ; kindly 
drawn on in the way of holiness by gradual 
and easy steps up the mountain of the bea- 
titudes, not taken blindfold to the edge of 
the chasm that yawns between the two 
worlds, and be suddenly bidden to pass, as 
by a sudden spring, from selfishness and levity 
to the very life of the Lord. 

Prayer. Pray before you write : in the act of 

writing, sometimes lay your pen down and 
pray again ; pray after you have written ; 
pray^ also, when you think that your friend 
may be reading your letter, that God will 
touch his heart and move his will. If there 
is no use in praying that your letter may be 
prospered, surely it follows that there was no 
real use in writing it But if it seems worth 
while to take the pains of writing it, go a 
little further ; pursue it and complete it by 
prayer. 

Then, once more, let us be careful how, in 
a blessed eagerness to do good, of which this 
poor world stands in such need just now, we 
either fret over an apparent delay, or stumble 
at a present disappointment. If most of us 
are not half anxious enough about the 
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coming of Christ's kingdom, a few of us may 
be in feverish haste about it. If the great 
majority of Christians leave so much to God 
to do, that it does not seem to occur to them 
. that they are to be fellow-helpers with Him, 
some of us act and think as if we were neces- 
sary to Him, and as if the world could not 
be converted without us. 

Let us be more willing, then, in our letter- 
writing, as well as in every other method of 
serving Him, to believe that God's Provi- 
dence will, as we deserve them, give us our 
opportunities both for writing and speaking 
in His cause, which will be better than any 
we could make for ourselves, just because 
they will indicate a divine purpose, which we 
shall be enabled to accomplish, and not 
merely be the gratifying of an impulse, which 
might lead us into a mistake. To glorify 
God by sharing with our fellow-creatures the 
tidings of his love to them, and of their rela- 
tion to Him, is perhaps the final end of the 
Christian's existence. But " in quietness and Isaiah xxx. 15 
in confidence shall be your strength.^' It is 
wholesome to be reminded, as God in His 
providence is often apt to remind us, that we 
are not the only persons in the world whom 
He uses for this purpose, and that when we 
are laid aside there are others to take our 
place. 

Above everything, let us remember that, 
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while on the one hand we should be con- 
tinually asking Him to make our hearts glow 
through and through with the white heat of 
humble, tender love, both to Him and to- 
each other, it is a disastrous weakness as 
well as a very sore bondage, to feel com- 
pelled, always and everywhere, to speak or 
to write about religion merely because some 
one, whom we fear more than we fear God^ 
possibly expects it of us. To obey con- 
science, is the Christian's true liberty ; but 
an enlightened conscience is not only the 
certain reward of consistent obedience, it is 
the very voice of the living God. 



Area of H'ffig|ETTER-WRITING covers so large a 

letter writing. ||||| gurface of life, and involves so much 

of definite moral action, that to consider it 
in its completeness we must consent to go 
into all the nooks and corners of it, and in 
its details as well as in its principles to have 
our conscience thoroughly informed. 
Letters of Take, for instance, our letters of business. 

They may appear to have but a worldly 
aspect, and hardly to come at all within the 
area of religion ; yet most certainly they 
imply the performance of duty towards our 
neighbour, and our duty to our neighbour is 
our duty to God. Such letters, of course^ 
as require technical or professional knowledge^ 
it may be wiser to procure some one else to 



business. 
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•write, and to pay him for his trouble. But 
there are also letters which simply want 
common sense and fairness, and which 
reasonable people should be able to write 
themselves. Well, is it not a plain duty in 
such matters not to look only on our own 
things, but to look also on the things of 
others ; to do as we would be done by ; to 
put ourselves in our neighbour's place, and 
while sufficiently careful to protect our own 
interests, to be unwilling to trespass on his ; 
to give no more trouble than is necessary, to 
be thoroughly straightforward, and exactly 
punctual, and to remember that a thought- 
less blunder may be as permanently disas- 
trous as an intentional and malignant fraud ? 
Our letters of business should go as 
straight to the point as possible consistently 
with being clear ; and when a distinct im- 
pression of our meaning is of vital import- 
ance, it is best to write only on one subject 
at a time. They should be well considered, 
to prevent vacillation ; promptly despatched, 
to save suspense ; worded decidedly, to spare 
the trouble of further correspondence ; ex- 
pressed courteously, for every human being 
is entitled to respect. For many persons it 
is hardly prudent to give reasons, and often 
hazardous ; but letters of consequence, for 
the sake of all concerned, should be carefully 
copied for reference afterwards. When 
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strangers write for money, and you are dis- 
posed to answer them, reply in the third 
person, and not in the first. As to testi- 
monials, about which, almost more than 
anything else, the universal conscience needs 
to be thoroughly ashamed of itself, ever 
remember that justice and kindness are for 
society as well as individuals. Never refuse 
to give yourself trouble in fulfilling an obli- 
gation ; but also recollect that a weak good 
nature is one of the most mischievous things 
in the world. 

Then, in our business letters, times and 
seasons may be of great moment. Some- 
times the Spanish proverb holds good, 
'* Never do to-day what you can do to- 
morrow." For it occasionally happens that 
letters hastily written are as hastily recalled, 
or that to-morrow gives the clue which to- 
day was wanting. Sometimes the English 
proverb must be obeyed, " Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day." If 
hastiness springs from indolence, so does 
dawdling ; and no duty is easier for being 
deferred. Money should be acknowledged 
at once ; invitations and engagements should 
be accepted or declined as soon as possible ; 
and a servant's character being not only a 
question of bread, but a matter of justice, 
should be sent without an hour's delay. 

Finally, if our letters of business were 
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always written in readable handwriting, 
much trouble would be saved on both sides ; 
and if they were sometimes slept over be- 
tween the time of writing and the time of 
posting them, our friends might not need so 
often to accuse us of change of mind. 

ETTERS of special relationship deserve Letters of 

, - - . relationship. 

our attention, not only for the instruc- 
tion they contain, but also for the behaviour 
they suggest Letters between husband and 
wife shall come first ; about which we may 
observe that their being written at all 
must depend entirely on the accident of 
separation, and that the compensation for 
those who are not so happy as to possess 
them may be found in the good fortune of 
never having been parted. 

Perhaps the most remarkable specimen of 
letter-writing from a husband to a wife is 
found in the correspondence of almost the 
greatest ^ genius the Scotch Church ever 
possessed and disowned, I mean Edward 
Irving. While I doubt if in all the compass 
of this class of literature anything can be 
found more touching and elevating than his 
journal letter to his wife, certainly I can 
conceive nothing more profitable to young 
married people than their reading it together 
by the quiet fireside of their dear first home. 

*' O Isabella, I have a strong persuasion of 
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the power of a holy will and conversation, 
in which, if we continue, we shall save not 
only our own souls, but the souls of them that 
hear us. My dearest, we must soon go to 
our rest, and our sweet infant also ; and 
perhaps the Lord may not see us worthy to 
leave any seed on the earth. His will be 
done — now rest in peace, my other part, and 
thou sweet link of being betwixt us. Every 
twelfth day of the month, my loving and 
beloved wife, let it be your first thought and 
your last thought, that your babe is mortal, 
and that the father of your babe is mortal, and 
that you yourself are mortal. Do this that you 
may swallow up our mortality in the glorious 
Life, voL L p. faith of our immortality in the heavens." 

A wife's letter is usually longer than her 
husband's, just as women, as a rule, have 
more faculty of conversation than men. It 
contains much about the children, something 
about the servants, and often nothing about 
herself. It is full of all kind of news likely 
to amuse him, and if there is bad news, and 
it will keep, she tells him nothing of it till he 
comes home. Unlike men, who in little 
things are sometimes more selfish than women, 
she really wishes to know whenever he is ill, 
or sad, or vexed, quite irrespectively of her 
being able to help him, while a man sees no 
advantage in being worried if there is nothing 
to be gained by it. 
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It is true that John Grey of Dilston used 
to beg his wife to tell him every particular 
about herself. " Let me hear honestly how 
you always do ;" but then John Grey of 
Dilston was one in ten thousand. If some 
one has spoken kindly of him, or praised 
an^^ing that he has said or done, that goes 
into the letter, and is made the most of. If 
she scolds him, it is for not telling her, what 
it did not seem worth while for him to tell, 
that he is in perfect health. If she hints a 
fault, it is the shortness of his letters. 

Perhaps Caroline Perthes (German senti- 
mentality allowed for) gives one the highest 
notion of what a wife's letters can be. Here 
are two extracts : — 

" I have just looked out into the night. Memories of 
and thought of thee. It is a glorious night, voU^ pp^^Jo6, 
and the stars are glittering above me, and if 282. 
in thy carriage one appears to thee brighter 
than the rest, think that it showers down 
upon thee love and kindness from me, and no 
sadness, for I am not now unhappy when you 
are absent. Yet I am certain that this does 
not proceed from any diminution of affection. 
If I could only show how I feel towards you, 
it would give you joy. After all I may say 
or write, it is still unexpressed, and far short 
of the living love which I carry in my heart. 
If you could apprehend me without words, 
you would understand me better." 
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" The children do their best, but you are 
always the same, and have ever the first 
place in my heart. Thank God, my Perthes, 
neither time nor circumstances can ever affect 
my love to you ; my affection knows neither 
youth nor age, and is eternal. You must 
take me as I am, my Perthes ; in one word, 
love me, and tell me so sometimes, and that 
is all I want." 

Love between brothers, when strong and 
genuine, is one of the most beautiful the 
human heart can know — is not unfrequently 
the deepest when there is a considerable 
disparityof years between them, often is found 
in characters which to outside observers are 
as hard as granite. Dr. Robert Lee, minister 
of the Grey Friars in Edinburgh, during the 
latter years of his life did not impress the 
world with the affectionateness so much as 
with the tenacity of his nature. But the 
letter we subjoin, written to a young and 
dearly-loved brother on his death bed, for its 
devout and almost passionate tenderness is 
not easily to be surpassed. 

" My beloved brother, the letters we have 
received regarding your health have greatly 
distressed us, the more so as we cannot be 
near you to comfort you. Yet you are not 
alone ; the Father is with you, and your 
Elder Brother also, more faithful and loving 
far than your elder brother on earth. And 
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yet I have loved you tenderly ; and the 
prospect of a separation is more bitter to me 
than I can express, and yet it may, by the 
mercy of our God, not be everlasting or long. 
You, I feel assured, when you have the victory 
over the last enemy, will enter into peace 
and eternal joy ; and O may I, unworthy as 
I am and polluted, be permitted through the 
blood of Jesus, who died for each of us, to 
join you there, though it be to occupy the 
lowest place, of which I know I am utterly 
unworthy ! And now I commend you unto 
God our Father, and Jesus, that Lamb who 
taketh away our sins. May his Spirit be 
your strong support, and ever-present Com- 
forter ! Living or dying, you, I believe, will 
be the Lord's. I have writtep you with an 
aching heart and many tears, feeling it may 

be the last of our intercourse on earth." ^^^f' ^°^* ** 

p. 51 

Letters of betrothal ; the letters which 
we write with ungrudging willingness, expect 
with undisguised impatience, read and reaJ 
and read with heart-absorbing joy ; which we 
never think so long as they ought to be ; 
which we never feel the least ashamed, either 
of sending, or receiving, or hoarding, or even 
in little chosen bits reading out aloud to 
some intimate friend ; the letters which, like 
young pines in spring, have an ineffable 
aroma of blossoming nature and overflowing 
life ; coming from souls which, both in 
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imagination and affection, are stirred to their 
inmost depths by the lofty enthusiasm of love; 
are perhaps in one respect well illustrated 
by one of Henry Martyn's to the excellent 
young lady who, having declined to marry 
him, kindly offered to be his sister. Though 
imbued with his characteristic sadness, and 
written by one who never expected much 
happiness on earth, they possess the true 
human element as it is sanctified by the 
Spirit of God. 
Martyn's " You do not tell me if ever you walk 

Journals, ^^ there, and imagine the billows that break at 
your feet to have made their way from India. 
But why should I wish to know 1 Had I 
observed silence on that day, and hence- 
forward, I should have spared you much 
trouble, and myself much pain. Yet I am 
far from regretting that I spoke, since I am 
persuaded that all things will work together 
for good. I sometimes try to put such a 
number of things together as shall produce 
the greatest happiness possible, and I find 
that even in imagination I cannot satisfy 
myself. So that the expectation of happiness 
on earth seems chimerical to the last degree. 
In my schemes of happiness I place myself, 
of course, with you, blessed with great success 
in the ministry, and seeing all India turning 
to the Lord. Yet it is evident that with 
these joys there would be mingled many 
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sorrows. No thought now is so sweet as that 
which those words suggest — in Christ — our 
destinies thus inseparably united with those 
of the Son of God." 

As for letters to our children, whether 
young or grown up, in the country or out of 
England, both for them and for us, the more 
frequently we write the better. A lad at 
school, or a youth at college, a sailor on 
board ship, or a young clerk in a London 
counting-house, a daughter who is a wife as 
well as a child, a son whose own children in 
his own home explain a father's love and 
point a father's duties, are always the better 
for being happily and periodically reminded 
that there are old ties as well as new, blood 
relations as well as social ; that a parent's 
love is worth more than a stranger's good- 
nature ; and that there is one home in the 
world where the door is ever flung wide to 
receive them, and sure never to be closed 
except to profligacy or dishonour. 

It is likely enough that a schoolboy may 
not much care for a very long letter, but it 
is an immense mortification when no one 
writes to him ; and the worst kind of hard- 
ening that can happen to a boy's nature is 
that which comes from his affections being 
despised. But if we mean our letters to be 
read we must make them readable by writ- 
ing of what will interest them : the rabbits 
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and the ponies ; the trout in the beck, and 
the birds in the stubble. 

Many a letter from home, just because it 
looks dull to begin with, is hastily stuffed 
into the pocket, to be read at a convenient 
moment, only to be ruthlessly used, before 
the day is half over, to light a fire with, or 
to weight a kite's tail. 

Whatever we say about religion should be 
brief, natural, pointed, and tender. They 
always have it in their power not to read it ; 
and what they do not read cannot do them 
much good. Perhaps for most boys up to a 
certain age, the pith of religious advice may 
ordinarily be comprised in these four sen- 
tences, " Always speak the truth. Be sure to 
read your Bible on Sundays. Do, and read, 
and say nothing you would be ashamed to tell 
your mother of. Never forget your prayers." 

Limitations of |i™|IND. HEARTED and conscientious 
etter wiling, [g^ people are often at a loss to know 

the precise limits of duty in their letter 
writing ; what letters need not be written, 
and what need not be answered ; what should 
be read and destroyed, and what carefully put 
away. 

To begin at the beginning of life, letters 
are always strong links, and it is surely im- 
prudent for young persons, especially when 
they are first cousins, to commence a cor- 
respondence as brother and sister. Conven 
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tional proprieties generally have some reason 
in them ; and for a young man and woman 
to enter into intimate but undefined relations 
with each other through the medium of let- 
ters, is to start on a journey where it is 
hazardous to go forward, impossible to stand 
still, and difficult to turn back. As a rule, 
it is better not to write to newspapers at all, 
sharply as they may have attacked you. It 
is quite possible that they are right in find- 
ing fault with you ; if they are wrong, by 
to-morrow it will be forgotten, and you will 
not have committed the blunder of crossing 
swords with an invisible enemy, who always 
has it in his power to strike the last blow. 
Where, however, it is a misstatement of fact on 
a point of consequence, a letter, written good- 
humouredly, and in the fewest words you can 
find, will answer your purpose far better than 
an angry and thin-skinned complaint. 

Then, it is quite possible that some one 
may wish to correspond with you, with whom 
you do not wish to correspond. Is it wrong 
or selfish to exercise your choice in the 
matter, and to take the liberty of selecting 
your own friends } Or it may be that your 
time is immensely occupied, and some one 
with whom you have but a slight acquaint- 
ance writes to you for information which it 
would be very troublesome to procure ; or 
invites your criticism on a long and badly 
written manuscript. 
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Every case must be judged on its own 
merits, but some duties have the precedence 
of others. Old friends have a greater claim 
than new ones. Surely not absolutely to keep 
in our own hands the disposal of our time is 
an unpardonable folly. Or a stranger (not 
always a citizen of the United States) who 
has read your books, heard you speak, or 
watched your public conduct, frankly writes 
to you his impressions about you, and ex- 
pects an answer. Now it may happen that 
a real service has been conferred, that the 
criticism is sensible, the reproof needed, the 
counsel sound, the writer modest and kind. 

Internal evidence will generally decide if 
it IS the act of a friend or of a busybody ; a 
gentleman usually apologizes for intrusion, 
and a Christian will express himself with 
charity. In such a case the letter should be 
acknowledged promptly and civilly ; for 
many a one has been warned of a pitfall at 
his feet by the remonstrance of a stranger ; 
and in a free country the man who fretfully 
resents being criticised by public opinion 
should instantly retire into private life. It 
sometimes, however, happens that letters of 
the kind are prompted only by a small 
vanity, a love of self, not a love of truth. 
In such cases even an acknowledgment of the 
letter is not always necessary ; and seriously 
to discuss the question at issue would not 
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only involve the waste of precious time, it 
would encourage a contemptible fussiness. 

In these days of penny postage and half- 
penny cards, it is quite impossible to sub- 
scribe to all the excellent charities for which 
solicitations reach us, nor is it reasonable to 
expect that such letters should be answered. 
On the whole, it is much to be wished that 
men whose time is of value to others as well 
as themselves should keep it for those who 
have the first claim on it, and see that not 
to answer letters which ought never to have 
been written may sometimes be the most 
suitable way of reply. No one, indeed, that 
we ever heard of feels at all compelled to 
reply to letters for votes to public asylums ; 
so to do is an act of free and gratuitous 
kindness. But if, as frequently happens, 
some one who is totally unknown to you, but 
who looks on you in the light of a specula- 
tion, writes to you, say, for a nomination to 
Christ's Hospital, your silence may confer a 
benefit on society, as well as on yourself, by 
your making your correspondent understand 
that his letter was an intrusion. 

|S to the letters we should keep or destroy. Keeping or 
the question is partly one of space fg^grsr'^^ 
and leisure. Twenty years of correspondence 
will soon fill up ordinary pigeon-holes, and a 
change of residence may send a thousand 
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letters into the fire. Letters which disclose 
family secrets, or expose the error and mis- 
conduct of others, may be productive of 
distress and inconvenience by falling into 
strange hands, and in most cases it is best 
to destroy them as soon as may be. Then, 
few of us can quite be trusted never to read 
over again a letter which has wounded or 
injured us ; time may have gone by, and the 
feeling of resentment be forgotten, but some 
embers are easily stirred, and some sparks 
quickly kindle fire. 

Let us put temptation out of our way, by 
tearing up angry and vindictive letters, in- 
stead of treasuring them up in safe hiding- 
places, one day to feed a resentment that was 
well-nigh dead. If it is generous toward our 
neighbour, it is good and prudent for our- 
selves to put it quite out of our power to fling 
back at him, the next time he vexes us, the 
handwriting that condemns him to his face. 

On anonymous letters Archbishop Whately 
has thus delivered himself in one of his 
trenchant decisions : — " What you say of 
anonymous letters reminds me to mention 
my own practice and its success. It has 
long been my rule to look first for the signa- 
ture, and immediately to burn unread every 
anonymous letter. The first half-year I was 
here I dare say I received above one hun- 
dred ; but as it became generally known 
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that I never read them, the number rapidly 
diminished, and still continues to diminish ; 
and now I hardly receive a dozen in a year. 
I may have lost some valuable information, 
but I suspect not much, as people always 
find some other avenue when they find that 
one closed ; and it is a great evil to en- 
courage the practice by being known to read 
all, which you must do, if you read any." Whately's 

It is not, however, clear that the good 416.' 
Archbishop is to be blindly followed in this 
practice, any more than in his other well- 
known habit of never giving to beggars. It 
is not strictly true that no one ever writes 
them whose opinion is worth caring about. 
Most certainly it is not always cowardice 
that omits the signature, any more than ill- 
nature that suggests the writing. Let each 
speak for himself. As for the writer of this 
book, he can only say that some of the most 
encouraging and warm-hearted letters he has 
ever received have been letters without a 
name to them, and that more than once 
large charitable donations have been sent to 
him which it was meant to be impossible for 
him to trace. 

Really it is sometimes only from shyness 
and modesty that people dislike to write in 
their own name ; and though it is much to 
be desired that every one would be manl> 
enough to accept the responsibility of his 
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own letters, it is certain that many letters, 
which it would be a real loss not to receive, 
would, unless sent anonymously, never be 
sent at all. Where, however (and it is only 
too possible now to be venomous and scurri- 
lous with a post-card), anonymous letters are 
written with an evil purpose, they are among 
the cruellest acts of cowardice that a mean 
and spiteful nature can inflict on a defence- 
less man. The only comfort about them is, 
that they may possibly contain one grain of 
truth, which a wise person, even at the cost 
of a little annoyance, will be really thankful 
to possess. The great mischief of them is, 
that you are hit in the dark by one who is 
under cover ; and not seeing where the blow 
comes from, you are tempted unjustly to 
suspect your friends. 

It is better never to take the smallest 
notice of them. It is childish to fret about 
them. It is unreasonable to magnify a 
solitary malcontent into a host of angry 
adversaries. On the whole, it is probable 
that if you are tolerably prudent you will 
have but few of them. Read them if they 
come ; burn them when you have mastered 
them ; but best of all, steadfastly do your 
duty ; and the answer of a good conscience 
will disarm them of their sting if you have a 
dozen a day. 

There are other letters we all of us try to 
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keep by a sweet instinct of nature. If a 
woman never forgets the day or the place 
where she was offered marriage — for whether 
she accepts or declines, life somehow is never 
quite the same afterwards — she is not very 
likely, unless a sense of what is fair to 
another should induce her to destroy it, to 
let go out of her keeping the letter that 
made a crisis in her career. What marriage 
is to. women, promotion is to men ; and most 
of us keep the letters which threw open the 
door, be it wide or narrow, by which we 
entered on public life. It is surely the com- 
mon instinct of an entire and covetous love 
to keep with jealous and tender care both the 
letters of our betrothal, and, so far as pos- 
sible, the letters of our married life. The 
day may come when they will be wanted, 
when the one who is left will be glad even of 
a piece of paper to recall days that can never 
return, through the poor and faint echoes 
which pen and ink can awaken of a beloved 
voice hushed in the stillness of the grave. 
' Children's letters should be kept, not 
exactly to be brought out and read aloud 
before a mixed company in the presence of 
the writer (about the age of sixteen), but to 
be quietly looked over when the waters of 
life are smoother and the dawning of the day 
is passed. 

Letters which point the events of life are 
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always worth keeping ; those, for instance, 
which we receive when we are about to be 
married, or when we are advanced, or when 
the first child is born, or when death invades 
us. Most men put away those in which 
great men have recognized them, or good 
men addressed them kindly. Clergymen are 
certainly wise to keep letters that bear on 
their ministry, and occasionally to read them 
again. Sluggishness may be stirred, self- 
indulgence put to shame, faith roused, zeal 
animated, by the quiet reading of letters 
written twenty years ago, testifying to the 
first love of our young ministry — when we 
did not know how to do enough for Christ 
and His Church — from souls long ago passed 
into their rest, perhaps through words and 
prayers of ours. As to the letters of 
parents, here is an exquisite bit from one of 
the noblest prose poems of the day, Robert 
Falconer : — 

" He lifted it by two little ears of ribbon, 
and there underneath lay a letter addressed 
to his father in the same old-fashioned hand- 
writing as the hymn. It was sealed with 
brown wax full of spangles, impressed with 
a bush of something — he could not tell 
whether rushes, or reeds, or flags. Of course 
he dared not open it. His holy mother's 
words to his erring father must be sacred 
even from the eyes of their son. But what 
other or fitter messenger than himself could 
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bear it to its destination ? It was for this 
that he had been guided to it." 

On the whole, it is better to keep too 
many than too few, for a letter does not eat 
nor drink, nor take up much room, nor give 
trouble ; and a letter once destroyed cannot 
be recovered. It does the heart good, for it 
recalls past joy, and sobers present happiness, 
when a busy man steals a quiet evening for 
the company of old letters, and travels back 
twenty years, to speak face to face with the 
friends of his youth. 

T is certainly true that letter writing is a Letter writinc 
test of character, both in the qualities character. 
of our nature, the simplicity of our motives, 
and the amount of our self-denial. Somepeople 
go so far as to say that a man's hc^ndwriting 
indicates his nature ; but as handwriting is 
notoriously dependent on pen, and ink, and 
paper, and the weather, and even on diges- 
tion, it is at best but an uncertain guide. 
Still it is quite the case that desultoriness, 
plovenliness, and impetuousness peep out in 
letters ; many erasions will indicate indeci- 
sivenQSS, and though incautiousness in tem- 
perament does not invariably imply incau- 
tiousness with pen and ink, kind-hearted 
persons throw their heart into their letters, 
f and unfair advantage is sometimes taken of 
it. It is burdensome always to be compelled 
to sign yourself in precisely the same language, 
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and sensible people will not observe the differ- 
ence ; but a petulant or fickle friend, who 
writes to you to-day as " Yours most affec- 
tionately," in a week's time, if he thinks you 
have offended him, may sign himself " Your 
faithful servant." 

The postscript of some persons' letters con- 
tains the pith of them, as if they never knew 
what they wanted to say till the letter was 
finished ; while others, always underlining 
whatever they feel to be of the least import- 
ance, confer at least this benefit on you, that 
if you carefully read the underlined passages 
you may safely skip the rest. 

Odd men write odd letters. Here is one 
sent to the writer several years ago. Unfor- 
tunately it could not be answered, as the writer, 
who described himself as a Master of Arts 
and an Irishman, omitted to give his address. 
" Rev. and learned Sir, — Coming into your 
presence through the medium of a letter, I do 
so in the spirit of the respect due to you as 
a gentleman and as a scholar. I unfortu- 
nately am a scholar, but a blackguard. I 
heard you preach a few times, and thought 
you might pity the position I have brought 
myself to. I should be grateful to you for 
an old coat, an old pair of boots. I am, Rev. 
and learned Sir, yours respectfully." 

But letter writing not only betrays our 
eccentricities, it also indicates our virtues, 
and here is an area of duty open to us all. 
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How much kindness may be shown in being 
even willing to write, and we can all be kind. 
Archbishop Sumner once said to the writer 
that it was his invariable practice to reply 
with his own hand to the numerous clergymen 
who asked him to preach charity sermons, for 
thus he could soften the disappointment of 
the inevitable " No." So, even if a little 
child asks you to write to it, do so if you 
can. . To make a little child happy is to help 
to make it good, and to make any one good 
is a service fit for an angel. Then, just in 
proportion as people are poor, or insignificant, 
or friendless, or gone down in the world, 
should we answer their letters as soon as 
possible. Merely as men and women they 
deserve justice as much as other people, and 
certainly they want more comforting. 

Courtesy is often shown in letter writing, 
and we can all be courteous. The exact 
difference between a half-bred and a thorough- 
bred man consists perhaps in this, that the 
latter is scrupulous, even in the least thing, 
to respect his neighbour's feelings, while the 
former treats them with indifference. To say 
"no" pleasantly sometimes gives less pain 
than to say "yes" roughly. It is not, of 
course, necessary that immediately on your 
return from a pleasant visit you should write 
to say that you have arrived safely, especially 
as most persons are careful, when going away, 
brightly to say " thank you." Still it gtalv^^s 
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your friend to know that you have enjoyed 
your visit, and friendship is wonderfully helped 
by courtesies of the heart 

Tact is of great importance in letter 
writing, when we have either plain advice 
or painful tidings to communicate ; and so 
far as it is a quality of heart, as well as a gift 
of Nature, we can all possess it if we please. 
Sisters should be very careful how they write 
advice to their brothers after they have struck 
fourteen. Even parents, if they wish their 
words really to sink down into a child's 
conscience, should pick them carefully, and 
express them tenderly. To try to enter into 
our friend's inner feelings, and to consider 
our subject from his point of view, is at once 
to penetrate halfway into his heart. Where 
there is real liberty of action, and danger lest 
that liberty should be mischievously exer- 
cised, to attempt to dictate, instead of being 
content to persuade, is folly which amounts 
to sin. 

Prudence is pre-eminently valuable in 
letter writing, and we may all be prudent if 
we will think, and wait, and love. A wise 
man will seldom joke with his pen ; he will 
be unwilling to commit himself to statements 
or opinions which twenty years hence — long 
after he has forgotten them — may be brought 
up for his discomfiture ; on higher grounds 
than his own safety he will hesitate to put in 
writing, about other men's private affairs 
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what, if it fell into the hands of strangers, 
might be distressing, if not injurious : instead 
of making promises for to-morrow, which 
others will not forget if he does, he prefers 
to do whatever he can to-day. Walking 
with a friend, you can say almost what you 
please to him. The twinkle of your eye, or 
the nudge of your arm, will give to your 
words the direction and the impression that 
you desire. , Precisely the same sentences, 
when put into matter-of-fact black and white, 
and posted to be read in some dull village, 
will possibly be misunderstood, brooded over, 
and magnified until a harmless pleasantry 
festers into an irritating sore. 

Thoughtfulness and delicacy peep out a 
hundred ways in our letters, and we can all 
of us be thoughtful and delicate if we please. 
A bishop, for instance, little knows the satis- 
faction he gives by answering letters as 
frequently and as promptly as he can. Every 
subaltern likes to know that his general's 
eye is upon him ; and a single-minded dili- 
gence that toils on year by year for the love 
of God is in no way inconsistent with a 
reasonable desire for the approbation of those 
set over us. No one can understand as true- 
hearted pastors can how close and tender 
and vital is the tie that unites them to those 
members of their flock who are one with 
them in the Lord. It is a great mistake to 

H 
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suppose that they feel interfered with or 
intruded on when their parishioners write to 
consult them on personal difficulties, or 
invite their explanation of questions either 
of doctrine or practice. A good man rejoices 
in being thus used ; it is a subject of regret 
with many of us that we are not so much 
employed in this way as we might be ; and 
an English gentleman has quite as keen a 
sense of honour with a secret as a Romish 
priest. What we ask is, to be loved and 
trusted in return ; that now and then we 
may have a word of encouragement and 
affection ; and though nothing is more 
odious than to be vulgarly praised for "a 
fine sermon," we ought to thank God when 
it comes to our knowledge that our words 
have been useful, while it is natural to be 
pleased when, on the departure of some 
valued friend from our parish or congre- 
gation, he writes a word of Christian 
farewell, or of kindly gratitude. An author, 
may it be added, is charmingly recompensed 
for days and weeks of patient labour, by a 
letter from a kindly stranger, in recognition 
of service done. 

One other thought, and we have finished. 
It is more than likely that some who have 
patiently read this paper, and honestly de- 
sired to begin to act on whatever may be 
good in it, have already been daunted by 
the feeling that letter writing is a gift for 
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the few, not a talent for the many, and that 
all the pains they take will never make their 
letters readable or their advice valued. Well, 
in a certain degree this is so. 

In writing on the practical difficulties of 
life it is not every one who has F^n^lon^s 
moderate and elevated good sense ; and on 
personal matters of great delicacy few can 
equal Robert Hall writing on his own men- 
tal derangement, though we should have 
been sorry to be the friend who published 
the letter. Dr. Arnold is on a level of his 
own in the .penetration, courage, and piety 
of his letters on politics and literature ; who 
can write on the trivial events of daily life 
with the transparent freshness of Eugenie de 
Gu^rin ? Perhaps also it is quite as well that 
there are likely to be but few imitators of 
Mendelssohn or Dean Stanley in their letters 
of travel, for of all tiresome things in this 
world, about the most tiresome is a magni- 
loquent attempt at describing fine scenery, 
generally taken second-hand from some hand- 
book near. But in this, as in everything, 
conscience will guide us and patient effort 
will bring its own reward. What is really 
needful is to be honest and natural, to hate 
priggishness, and to keep intellectual fresh- 
ness to the last For this, no doubt, con- 
tinual pains must be taken, most of all by 
busy men immersed in the degradation oT 
trifling details, with but scanty leisure fot 

H 2 
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reflection or society. The most fatal and 
inevitable and subtle of our countless foes is 
deterioration, whether of body, mind, or will, 
and the only way of fighting it is by the 
resolute and habitual doing of things which 
cost us trouble, and steadily compel us to 
be at our best. Years do not bring decay 
half so fast as the baseness of facile, self- 
chosen tasks. So it is in letter writing as in 
other things. A regular and sustained 
correspondence on subjects worth writing 
about, if with only two or three friends 
worth hearing from, will bring with it an 
instructive and stimulating reward for our- 
selves, and a delightful variety in our corre- 
pondence with others. 

The great thing is, as I have said already, 
constantly to remember that in this, as in 
everything else, our first duty is to please 
God. I, for one, had rather have written 
Bishop Thirlwairs letters than Goethe's, 
Madame de Guyon's than Madame de Stael's. 
Let us henceforward endeavour to write our 
letters as we shall wish we had written them 
when our writing is for ever over. Let us 
treat each other as we shall wish we had 
treated each other, certainly, as St. Paul will 
be glad that he treated Philemon, when, 
transfigured through and through with the 
li^^ht of perfect love, we meet face to face 
before the throne of God. 



III. 

FRIENDS. 



** Like driftwood spars, which meet and pass 
Upon the countless ocean plain, 
So on the sea of life, alas ! 

Man nears man, meets, and leaves again. ^ 

Matthew Arnold. 




III. 

FRIENDS. 

"I HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS." 

HO is a friend ? Not always a What is 
relation, for friendship is inde- ^^^^^^^Iship. 

pendent of blood. When rela- 
tions are also friends, of course 
there are none in the world like them. When 
they are not, and occasionally they are not, 
it is still our duty to help, but it cannot be 
our joy to love. Nor is he, by any means, a 
person whom you must be always seeing, or 
of whom you have at some time or other 
seen a great deal. 

Emerson says in his delightfully para- Essays, p, 172. 
doxical way, " why insist on rash personal 
relations with your friend ? Leave this 
touching and clawing. Let him be to thee 
for ever a sort of beautiful enemy, untame- 
able, devoutly revered, and not a trivial con- 
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veniency to be soon out-grown and cast 
aside." 

For not unfrequently there is a subtle and 
inexplicable reluctance to come much closer 
to some friends, why, we hardly know ; but 
we certainly prefer to admire them through 
the sunny mist of distance. Many, too, of 
those whom we most deeply revere, thoroughly 
trust, and secretly love, we have never had a 
chance of seeing but twice or thrice in our 
lives. A quick glimpse at a golden oppor- 
tunity has proved magically potent in attract- 
ing and uniting kindred natures ; and there 
is a sort of tropical suddenness with which 
some characters bud, blossom, and fruit into 
a close and undying regard. Nor, of 
necessity, is a friend a person of the same 
age as yourself 

As a rule, no doubt, our sympathies more 
easily and naturally soften towards those who 
are tolerably close to us in the journey of 
life, and who, with the same prospect in front, 
speak our own dialect, and are within easy 
earshot of us, when we have anything to say. 
But human nature, just because it is so pro- 
found and many-sided, is full of startling 
surprises ; sometimes makes the oddest ven- 
tures in search of a new friend. As the 
young ivy clings tremblingly but tenaciously 
to the gnarled oak ; as the venerable minster, 
which has watched a Plantagenet*s bridal, 
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and a Stuart's defeat, does not disdain to be 
caressed by the tender lichen that has come 
to kiss its grey buttresses since last autumn's 
rain; so middle-aged men and women some- 
times feel the flush of a passionate affection 
towards the youthful playmates of their own 
children ; who, in their turn, fascinated by 
the serenity of a ripened wisdom, and awed 
by the quiet power of a well-balanced good- 
ness, leap over a generation to find the 
sympathy they wish for ; when they find it, 
feel that it gives a fresh dignity to their youth, 
and a new solidity to their happiness. 

Nor, once more, need we demand a rigorous 
and technical identity of opinion, even on 
matters of such intense personal interest as 
politics or religion. No doubt on the great 
bases of thought the two minds must be 
moving in tolerably parallel grooves, or 
either of two contingencies will happen ; and 
it is hard to say which of them is the worse. 
Either there*will be the unpleasant risk of a 
great chasm suddenly yawning at their feet, 
with no bridge to cross it, as in the case of 
Burke and Fox, Newman and Whately ; or 
a sort of armed truce will be the result, which, 
useful as it may be with strangers in the way 
of moral discipline, is hardly the delicious 
ease that we are wont to identify with the 
society of a friend. Nevertheless, to feel 
forced to agree about everything, or never 
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to converse but when we do agree, is as 
insipid as it is ignoble. Love of truth and 
knowledge of many things not only permit 
but compel divergences, where serious thinkers 
speak earnestly and honestly about the great 
subjects that give dignity to life, and justify 
the ways of God with men. The man who 
always holds his peace when his friend differs 
from him, is either ignorant of truth or in- 
different to it. The man who likes his friend 
less for not agreeing with him, or who is 
offended at his presuming to express it, ignores 
the chief use of friendship, and becomes a 
feeble pope in whom no one believes but 
himself. 

RIENDSHIP— the intermarriage of 
two human souls — is begotten by 
sympathy, and fed by opportunity ; and 
while eccentric in its laws of action and 
capricious in its method of growth, has its 
just duties, grave responsibilities, constant 
risks, real anxieties, inevitable penalties, 
humbling losses, with its noble reward. 

A living writer has spoken of friendship as 
the development of the principle of the 
Incarnation. God become man, that He might 
save, a^d exalt, and bless him with all the 
blessings of which his being is capable, and 
for no other reason than because He loved 
him, and because through taking his nature 
into fellowship with His own, He could more 
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fully manifest that love, and more blessedly 
exemplify it, and more persuasively offer it, 
nay, let me be bold and say, more entirely 
enjoy it, than had He been only God — is a 
witness and voice to us of what friendship 
in man is meant for and is capable of in the 
eternal purpose, whether in the blessing it 
conveys, the discipline it compels, or the 
sacrifices it demands. 

In the marvellous condescension of Scrip- 
ture language God has had His friends, and 
so has Christ ; and if it is a thought we 
cannot penetrate, and a privilege we can never 
quite appreciate, it is a grace that we are to 
accept, and a revelation that we are to believe. 
Abraham is spoken of as the friend of God, 
in the prayer of Jehoshaphat, in the prophecy 
of Isaiah, and in the Epistle of St. James ; 
while of Moses it is said that the Lord spoke 
face to face with him, as a man with his 
friend. 

Christ, too, had His friends, and this, CJirist's 
while less hard to comprehend, still presents 
difficulties of its own. How He can love us 
at all, who are so little worth loving, and have 
enough really in common with us to listen to 
our secrets, and bear our burdens ; how, 
where there is neither the power of recipro- 
city, nor the sense of oneness in a common 
sinfulness, and daily conflict, we on our side 
can dare to think of friendship with Him, 
much more appeal to it, and rest in it — ^bv^x^ ■ 
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are problems which to mere outside philo- 
sophy might seem insoluble and hopeless ; 
are sufficiently solved every day of their lives, 
by those of us who are content to take Him 
at His word, and in believing His love to 
enjoy it. The family at Bethany was at 
once the solace of His wounded heart, and 
the satisfaction of His human sympathies. 
His relation to His Apostles, in His own 
way of putting it, combined the two essen- 
tials of friendship everywhere — the intimacy 
of companionship, and the readiness for 
sacrifice. A reserve too stringent and un- 
bending chills the heart without bracing it. 
Therefore He said, " Henceforth I call you 
not servants, but friends ; for the servant 

John XV. 15. knoweth not what his Lord doeth, but I have 
called you friends, for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you." Where there is no sacrifice, 
there can be neither the confidence of trust, 
nor the gratitude of love. Therefore He 
said again, " Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 

John XV. 13. friends." In His simple naturalness, gentle 
sensitiveness, absolute sincerity, quiet courage, 
incessant considerateness, unwearied self- 
forgetfulness, we see what makes the pre- 
ciousness and points the beauty of all human 
friendship now. 

ship. The friendships in the Bible are full of 
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tender and vivid interest, at once witnessing 
to the unchangeabieness of our human nature. 
and revealing the secret springs of moral law 
that still govern the race. 

Abraham and Eliezer are graceful illus- 
trations of the affectionate confidence that is 
even now occasionally found between master 
and servant. The hearts of Jonathan and 
David grew into each other, in spite of a 
parent's frown that chilled their happiness ; 
clave to each other in supreme disdain 
of personal jealousy, that would soon have 
severed meaner souls. Men don't always love 
their successors ; successors, if secretly con- 
scious of a wide gulf yawning between them- 
selves and those before them, are tempted to 
console themselves with the small revenge of 
noticing and even exaggerating the short- 
comings of those in whose chair they sit, and 
whose mantle they might be glad to wear. 
But the lofty Elijah loved his successor and 
disciple ; rejoiced to show him how a double 
portion of his spirit might rest on him, for 
the function he was inheriting; in Elisha's 
last words to his ascending master we see 
the grateful homage of a loyal spirit en- 
nobled by faith, and beautified by love. 

Philip and Nathaniel, he who brought his 
friend to Christ, and he who suffered himself 
to be brought, are types of the truest love, 
manifested in the highest way. Peter and 
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John, dwelling in the same city, hVing by 
the same trade, and looking for the same 
promises, go to Jordan to be baptized by 
John, stay there to be drawn to Jesus. Both 
see their Master mocked, both go to find Him, 
to miss Him, to embrace Him risen. Both 
live for Him ; one dies for Him ; long ago 
they have met in His Presence with exceed- 
ing joy. Paul and Barnabas have their hot 
altercation, their abrupt parting, their secret 
regret, their final reconciliation. He who in 
the early days of his conversion and solitude 
was taken by the hand and presented to the 
apostles as a true believer, was not likely to 
forget the debt he owed to the disciple of 
consolation. The sudden heat in the quick 
Benjamite's heart was soon quenched by 
observing the repentance of the mortified 
neophyte. The message he sent about him 
afterwards may or may not have reached 
Barnabas, but it must have healed the wound 
in John Mark's soul. 



The use of 
friends. 




UT what are friends for ? Now one kind 
of answer to this question we can all 
supply for ourselves by recalling to the memory 
the friendships we have enjoyed through life, 
and still enjoy ; the blessed help they have 
been to us ; the aid we seek in turn first from 
this one and then that, as cares and sorrows 
thicken ; when this one fails, and that one 
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succeeds. For no one can be everything, or 
is even meant to be ! 

Not to attempt too rigid an exactness in 
our effort at definition, we may perhaps say 
that there are eight chief uses in the gift of 
friendship — viz., counsel, defence, appreciation, 
correction, society, intercession, aid, sympathy. 
See, however, first, what these great things 
are NOT. 

Counsel is not first trying to find out what 
your friend has privately set his heart on 
doing, and then, either from a hopelessness 
of persuading him out of it, or a base fear 
of vexing him, or a feeble wish to gratify 
him at any cost, instantly chiming in with it, 
" a blind leader of the blind !" 

Nor is defence, standing up for him, when 
he is plainly and hopelessly wrong (which 
would be to do violence to truth, and injury 
to him, and perhaps wrong to his neighbour, 
and certainly^ dishonour to God), nor even 
trying to protect him from all the conse- 
quences of his actions, which might be to 
take out of his hand the cup of medicine 
divinely put to his lips, as the one way of 
curing him. 

Nor is appreciation flattering your friend 
to his face, and always blowing his trumpet 
in his ear, or, what comes to the same thing, 
in his wife's ear ; telling him that he is 
strong, just where he happens to be weak, 
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or successful, where no doubt he particularly 
likes to be thought successful, but where 
every one else knows him to signally fail. 

Nor is correction the self-imposed necessity 
of always saying everything that is deprecia- 
tory, or doing everything that is vexatious, 
on the general ground — so often quite wrong 
— that it does a man good to take him down 
and humble him; repeating disparaging 
criticisms, magnifying his faults with an 
almost spiteful ingenuity, and excoriating his 
reasonable self-love till it is blistered into 
sores. 

Nor is intercession instantly going to others 
on his behalf, for whatever he fancies he 
would like, whether he is fit for it or not, or 
has deserved it or not, but simply because he 
wishes it, and you can't be ** so unkind as to 
disoblige him." 

Nor is aid supplying him with money, 
whenever he thinks he would like to enjoy 
himself, nor coming to his rescue, whenever 
he tumbles into a scrape that his folly or 
extravagance has earned ; nor encouraging 
him to expect that whatever his selfishness 
or helplessness may some day entail upon 
him, it does not matter, he has you to fall 
back on. 

Nor is society a facile readiness for good- 
humoured companionship, to while away a 
languid hour, or to sit over the fire picking a 
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neighbour to pieces, or in the pleasures of the 
flesh to abuse the gifts of God through greedy- 
excess. 

Nor is sympathy a feeble and pulpy way 
of saying " how sorry I am" to all sorts of 
foolish complaints and querulous moanings, 
and selfish hysterics. The truest sympathy 
may often be to say, " There is nothing at 
all the matter with you, and you have 
nothing to complain of but your own egot- 
ism. The real fault in you is your petted 
nature, and the sooner you mend it, the 
better.'' 

INE of the commonest uses of a friend Advice, 
is to ask his advice, and the value of 
that advice is always conditioned by two 
circumstances. One of them, is our own sin- 
cerity in making the statement of our case 
exact and complete. The other is not so much 
his sagacity, or clear-headedness, or experi- 
ence, in any extraordinary degree. If he has 
them, so much the better ; if not, it need not 
be very much the worse. Rather I mean the 
faculty he possesses of bringing to bear on our 
case a mind fresh to the facts, and a judgment 
unbiassed by them, so that while his regard for 
us stimulates him to do his best, there is no 
danger of his thinking himself into a fog, or 
of being suddenly pushed by a strong current 
of prejudice into an irrevocable blunder. 

I 
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Your taking his advice is another matter. 
It may be good, and it may be bad. He 
has no right to be offended if you decline it, 
unless you promised to take it whatever it 
was. You ought to keep your freedom ; for 
to be bound by his decision lays on him an 
unfair responsibility, and takes from you the 
conduct of your own affairs. Even if you 
do not take it, it does not follow that you 
are not helped by it. Only to know what 
another mind thinks about our difficulty, is 
in itself no mean assistance. Like a light 
on a coast, if it does not guide us into the 
port for which we are steering, it may keep 
us from making a wrong one. 
Defence. Defence is the vindicating of a friend's 

good name when it is attacked in his ab- 
sence ; explaining his conduct, where it 
afifects his consistency ; and defending his 
actions so far as they ought to be defended. 
It is plain, of course, how much better a 
friend can do all this for one, than one's own 
self, or even a very near relation ; because 
with less passion, and yet with the generous- 
ness of feeling that compels respect ; with, 
perhaps, more accuracy of statement, cer- 
tainly with more disinterestedness of motive. 
Yet there are many friends who would not 
cross the street to save you from calumny ; or, 
if they tried, would do it so clumsily that 
you would rather they left it alone, for it 
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requires courage and judgment, quickness and 
self-control. But well done or ill done, if made 
at all, the effort has something really noble in 
it ; and if it is so fortunate as to combine a 
manly frankness with a natural genial heat 
that has no quarrelsomeness in it, and a fair- 
ness that has no more special pleading about 
it than Nature intends to throw into a man^s 
words for his friend, both he and you come 
out of the fray better than you went in, and 
you have him to thank for it. 

Appreciation is that help from friends which, Appreciation, 
while perfectly distinct from either a silly 
■exaggeration of what does exist, or an offen- 
sive puffing of what does not, does simple 
justice to our real qualities and capabilities, 
and thereby stirs us to our best, and enables us 
to make the most of ourselves. Of course, when 
human beings are simply wind-bags, they are 
all the better for having pins put into them ; 
and usually there are enough people outside 
our own home to do this office when required, 
without putting those within to the trouble of 
doing it. But all of us are not wind-bags. 
On the contrary, it is certain many persons 
quite miss their career in life, or at least fall 
far short of the success of which naturally they 
are capable, because they have never found 
any one to give them credit for real capacity, 
and through not being believed in by others, 
they have been unable to believe in themselves. 

I 2 
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Sparing, opportune, conscientious, kindly 
commendation, written as well as spoken ; 
given before near relations, who are not always 
alive to the presence of a prophet among them, 
and before enemies^ or at least chilly acquaint- 
ances, who may treat you very differently 
afterwards for being made to feel that there 
are some who value you whose good-will is 
worth having, has the mint-mark of Christ's 
own sanction ; it is sometimes one of the best 
lifts a young person can have when started 
in life ; it is a wine of gladness to all of us in 
depression, solitariness, or disappointment ; 
to give it in the right measure, and at the right 
moment, is a sort of genius. 
Correction. Correction is a very delicate matter ; yet 

undoubtedly it is one of the gravest duties of 
Christian friendship ; and to suffer sin in a 
friend without trying to point it out and pre- 
vent it, robs God of His honour and man of his 
right. The method, substance, and occasion 
of it will vary with age and disposition, the 
nature of the fault, and the circumstances of 
it. When you are quite sure that the fault 
exists, you have also to be clear that it is your 
province to reprove it.* Much as you lament 
it, you may still feel, and be right in feeling, 
that the only way for you is to lay the sin 
before God, and pray Him to deal with it in 
His own wise way. That must be right ; and 

* See p. 58. 
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that may be all. If, however, conscience lays 
yet another burden on you, remember that to 
do it skilfully, and in a way to insure your 
end, there must be tact, humility and love. 

Sometimes a gentle question will flash the 
conviction of it into your friend's conscience, if 
not at the moment, at least afterwards, when 
he asks himself what it could mean. Silence 
is sometimes more significant than speech. 
An allusion to the same fault in some one else 
will obliquely aim the shaft of your reproach 
at the offender before you. A look of pained 
surprise, or your eager assurance " You can't 
mean it," with natures of ordinary sensitive- 
ness, not yet quite hardened by self-deceit, 
may be safer and wiser than a rebuke which 
might be excessive, or an explanation which 
might be clumsy and inopportune. Some- 
times, however, if we would be true to God and 
our brother, there is an imperative call for the 
ice to be broken, and the thing to be said. The 
effort is great, the judgment reluctant, the pain 
great on one side if not on both, the suspense 
grievous till we know how it is taken, and if the 
wound which love has made, grace will heal. 

Some of us remember all our lives after- 
wards the place, the day, the hour, when we 
posted our letter of serious expostulation; 
and some of us have paid the penalty ever since 
of an interrupted, if not forfeited, love. Con- 
science has its relief; but the penalty of doing 
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our duty remains. We have tried to do our 
painful task humbly, gently, moderately, ten- 
derly; but we remember our own soreness^ 
when others have rebuked us. We know too,, 
that a tempter will be at our friend*s elbow, 
to misrepresent us, and to inflame him. Occa- 
sionally we are rewarded by keeping God and 
our friend too, in which case our friend becomes 
doubly our friend. Often we keep only God ; 
and the friend — well, we must not be too hard 
on him. If he gets to heaven before us, he 
will have learnt to understand what we meant 
by it, and so meet us with a welcome, that 
will richly make up for a little coldness 
now. 

Intercession. WWNTERCESSION is the help that one 
IQq friend can give another in the crises 
and emergencies of life by asking, or 
doing, or explaining, or suggesting what 
from the lips of a third person is both in- 
telligible and becoming, but which when done 
by a man himself, or (what comes to the 
same thing) his wife or mother, has a knack 
of defeating itself. 

No doubt it is a real test of friendship; and 
it sometimes serves the purpose of showing 
that the friend we have relied on is no friend 
at all. Of course, too, it is open to abuse. 
To simple natures it seems astonishing why 
friendship is suddenly valued, and then largely 
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drawn on, by. those who at other times were 
hardly aware of their existence, or who had 
no other ground for soliciting their sympathy 
than that they already had received a good 
deal of kindness and felt that they would like 
some more. 

Still, all this allowed for (and a little strength 
of character will sufficiently protect us) ; a 
friend is a hollow and selfish person who de- 
clines to help you because it gives him trouble, 
risks him vexation, compels him to ask a 
favour, and even puts him under an obliga- 
tion ! Why, friendship exists for these things ! 
After all, what you ask me to do for you, most 
likely in some shape or other I may one day 
have to ask you to do for me, and I should be 
surprised if you were unwilling to do it. 

The person who protects himself from the 
plain duties of friendship by the shallow and 
selfish evasion that he never asks a favour, is 
a simple impostor, who cannot too soon be 
exposed and unmasked. One of the con- 
ditions of having friends, is that we show our- 
selves friendly. Reason explains it, necessity 
justifies it, affection facilitates it, society expects 
it, God prospers it, Jesus is it§ loftiest example, 
grateful love is its sweet and sure reward. 

Intercession, however, is only one kind of 
aid ; and we must not omit another kind, of 
great practical value ; and which, just because 
it is a matter of some delicacy, demands to be 
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treated with the most thorough frankness. I 
Money. mean giving money. We find ourselves 

placed in this world with all sorts of unavoid- 
able necessities, which must be supplied 
somehow, and the first object of Christian 
society is, that its various members should, 
according to their several opportunities and 
resources, bear one another*s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. Some have a 
moral sense, lucid, inflexible, and comprehen- 
sive ; some, keen and vigorous understand- 
ings; some, vivid powers of sympathy; some, 
plain good sense ; some, stores of information ; 
some, money. If my friend has not got 
money, and I have, he is sure to have some- 
thing w^hich I have not, quite to balance it. 
I give him what he wants of me, he gives me 
what I want of him. 

If any one really supposes that a large way 
of looking at the use of money encourages 
" Communism," there is no use in reasoning 
with him ; and it is hard to see why money 
alone is to be kept outside the circle of our 
Saviour's precept, " Freely ye have received, 
Matt. X. 8. freely give.*^ No doubt it would be a grievous 
injury to society 'at large, were the edge of 
the delicacy usually and properly felt in the 
matter of asking or receiving money to become 
seriously blunted ; and if, with persons of 
ordinary self-respect, it became as easy to ask 
for fifty pounds as for a pinch of snuff. But 
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society is very well able to protect itself in 
this matter. There is a conscience that bids 
us say " no" in such questions, quite as much 
as say " yes." 

If a comparative stranger thinks proper to 
say to you with an offensive simplicity, " I 
know the interest you take in me; and I am sure 
you will feel a pleasure in lending me fifty 
pounds," it is quite open to you to say civilly, 
** I don't feel the least interested in you, and I 
shall not lend you a shilling." Yet, if a friend, 
Virhom you really care for, and who really cares 
for you ; who has done you kindnesses in 
past years, and would do you a hundred more 
if he had the chance of doing them, has a boy 
to send to college, or a daughter to fit out 
for her wedding, or a heavy doctor's bill to 
pay, or a sick wife to send for a month to 
the sea-side, and has no money to do it with, 
why should you shrink from offering him the 
help, which Providence puts in your power, 
and affection should suggest to you ? Why 
should he be tempted to feel the weight of an 
intolerable obligation, because your help 
happens to take the shape of money, when 
his could be only — nursing you through a 
fever, or soothing your heart, when sorrow 
had well-nigh broken it, or advising you with 
a ripe wisdom that blessed you all your life ? 
Was Erasmus lowered by sitting at War- 
ham's table ; was not there an equal dignity 
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A. Tennyson. 



for the primate who entertained the scholar ; 
and for the scholar, who at once delighted 
and honoured him by his company ? What 
does it really matter what I do for my friend^ 
or my friend for me, if it is what he wants, 
and I have ? It is a mean mind that is slow 
to do this service, and a vulgar one that 
declines it. 



<( 



And so my wealth resembles thine, 
But he was rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 

As his unlikeness fitted mine." 



Society. 




lOCIETY is another benefit of friend- 
ship. It must be confessed, however, 
that in the busy lives of some of us, it is an 
enjoyment more in prospect than in posses- 
sion; though, just as no one more rapturously 
enjoys the country in leafy June than a 
thorough Londoner, so the moments we occa- 
sionally snatch for real communion with the 
friends of our entire hearts are nodes cceticeque 
Deum, 

The zest and freshness of such companion- 
ship is of course regulated and modified by 
circumstances. It is not every one who can 
talk well, and there are still fewer who can 
listen. No one can bring out of himself what 
is not already in him ; some persons seem to 
exhaust in the evening of their first day's 
visit the topics that should have lasted them 
a fortnight. But the charm of friendship is 
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that it puts you at your ease, and does not 
compel you to speak when you have nothing 
to say. Sometimes the fountain of talk 
bubbles up within you ; sometimes the mood 
of silence takes its turn. The comfort of 
being with those who trust you is, that you 
and they are free to please yourselves ; and if 
conscience sometimes suggests the effort to 
make conversation, discretion replies that 
what is forced is tasteless. 

** Heart affluence in discursive talk 

From household fountains never dry ; 
The critic clearness of an eye 
That saw through all the Muse's walk. 

** When each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought, 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech !" 

If all talk should have some salt in it ; if 
without being either pedantic or fatiguing, we 
should try to drop from all our conversation 
with friends, seeds of truth and wisdom, which 
may blossom and fruit in some distant day, 
our Divine Master has taught us by His own 
example how to use the vacant spaces of 
time, as well as to occupy its measured hours. 
Nay, when the apostle tells us that the word of 
Christ is to dwell in us richly in all wisdom, 
he points a shaft at many a conscience, and 
convinces of sin the lips of thousands who 
love Christ, but who hardly ever speak of 
Him ; and who with friends, that are in the 
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unity of His body, as well as those who are 
outside of it, never mention their trust in His 
name, nor share their experience of his love. 
It is loss, and loss all round. Loss to the 
Lord, who is robbed of the confession due to 
Him ; loss to the world, which is often far 
more disposed to hear of these things, than 
we give it credit for, and takes leave to think 
somewhat lightly of a courage which is never 
bold enough to show its colours, or of a 
gratitude which has no homage to pay to an 
incredible goodness ; loss to the Church, in 
edification, encouragement, sympathy; loss 
to the individual soul, which in speaking of 
the things it loves, with a meek gratitude, 
and a felicitous wisdom, stirs its own depths 
of heavenly gladness, and multiplies for its 
own use the fragments of bread from Heaven 
that it first distributes to its neighbours. 

There is, of course, an easy loquacity over 
the deepest and holiest things that offends 
rather than edifies. Noisy and shallow, it is 
sometimes hollow and conventional ; the less 
of it the better. There is also the quiet 
gentle talk of a holy heart, immovably fixed 
on the one aim of always and everywhere 
confessing the Saviour. The secret of it is in 
much love to Christ. The habit of it comes 
through steady practice. The usefulness of it 
will be revealed, only when eternity dawns on 
us. The blessedness of it is great now ; it 
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will be greater when Jesus comes, and all His 
saints with Him ! 

Sympathy, or your friend's being one with Sympathy 
you in all that concerns you — for this world 
or the next — is perhaps on the whole the 
blessedest fruit of friendship. The meaning 
of it is, that your friend just shares with you 
the tears you shed or the joy you feel, through 
his sense of oneness with you ; and through 
sharing it, halves the burden and doubles the 
happiness. The essence of it is not so much . 
in words, or looks, or acts, which are but the 
accidental expression of it, but in the convic- 
tion that you are loved and cherished in your 
grief by one who knows your nature and 
understands your circumstances ; in your joy, 
that there is no jealous grudging thought 
about it ; but that your friend is happier, just 
because you are happier, and your prosperity 
enriches and elevates him. The comfort of it 
is, that you are neither solitary, nor envied, 
nor despised. Certain sorrows bring a dash 
of contempt with them, humbling as well as 
wounding. Also, to ignore man's need of 
sympathy with happiness, as well as with 
misery, is a very shallow view of human 
nature ; though it is only too true that there 
is always much less of it, and that it is rarely 
found quite undiluted and sincere. The result 
of it is somewhat singular. At first the con- 
sciousness of a friend's sympathy certainly has 
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the effect of intensifying the sorrow. You pity 
yourself more for feeling that others pity you. 
Tears start in the eye, moist enough already, 
at the sudden but comforting thought, "She 
knows all about it now, and how sorry she will 
be !" Perhaps the pain that lingers longest, 
after bereavement, is the sense of the loss of 
the sympathy of the wife or the mother just 
laid in the silent grave. That heart so wide, 
so ready, so tender for our least troubles as 
well as our greatest — ^that cheek so often 
beaming with joy at our happiness, wet with 
tears over our troubles, are cold now and still, 
to welcome us no more till we have done with 
tears ourselves. But Nature brings her relief 
The heart is rallied through the sense of fellow- 
ship, steadied by the thought that joy which 
others share must not be used alone. We learn 
how to comfort others when their turn comes, 
and somebody's turn is always coming. We 
can all love, and love is of God. What Christ 
desired, it can be no shame in us to desire. 
If sometimes it is refused to us, let us re- 
member it was refused to Him, and his disap- 
pointment is ours. 



How to get 
friends. 




OW to get friends is a question open 
to misinterpretation, and in manjr 
cases can only be met by Topsy's answer, 
"Spect they growed." For it is as true of 
friendship, as of marriage, that it is made in 
heaven, and the people who go about the world 
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hunting for desirable friends to marry their 
daughters, fill their dinner-table, or push their 
interests in life, like the Veneers in " Our Mutual 
Friend," sometimes overreach themselves, and 
come to signal grief. But it may be roughly 
said of friends, that they mostly come in four 
ways. Some by contact^ some by gravitation, 
some in the way of duty, some by the act of 
God. 

School and college friendships, friendships 
made by travelling, or springing out of official 
relationship, or vicinage of residence, are 
friendships by contact. They make oppor- 
tunities for closer intimacy. They discipline 
us into habits of friendly and sociable inter- 
course with those with whom in matters of 
vital importance we have but little in common. 

If we do not get much out of such friends, 
perhaps they do out of us, and so there is gain 
one way. While it is a perilous exaggeration 
to use the word at all for what is often little 
more than a conventional arrangement ; while, 
also, we have occasionally to decline to re- 
cognize the claims of fussy people who played 
at cricket with us, or slept in the next bed, 
forty years ago, the companionships of child- 
hood sometimes ripen into the solid friendships 
of life, and the two saplings come to over- 
arch their growing branches into one gracious 

tree. 

Friends who come to us through a process 
of gravitation are, of course, the friends who 
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love the best and last the longest ; because 
there is a moral suitableness in it, and the 
affinity is not superficial, but real. What is 
true in marriage is equally true in friendship, 
that if we don't ally ourselves with quite our 
opposites, we often do with those who, just 
because they supplement our deficiencies, have 
natures in strohg relief to our own. 

Pause to think over the friends on whom 
you most lean, and from whom you receive 
and expect the best kind of help, and you will 
find them those who, so far from being your 
exact doubles, are strong where you are weak, 
clear where you are misty, ripe where you are 
crude, tender where you are hard. But in 
this felt superiority to us, there is nothing 
offensive or humiliating, for if they have much 
to give us, we have something to give them ; 
a deep under-current of affection unites us, 
,and nature, which indicates the need, so deli- 
cately makes the provision, that we hardly 
feel it being done. 

I know it has been said, that *' the condition 
which high friendship demands, is ability to do 
without it*' This is so far true, that, whoever 
is found stooping or truckling for friendship, 
putting out his thick lips to kiss the world, 
and lamenting that no one responds to him, is 
despised (as every one is who forfeits his self- 
respect), and deserves to be. But, the man 
who is so proud and self sufficient that heTeels 
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he can quite do without his neighbour, though 
he is well aware his neighbour cannot do 
without him, is likely enough to spend his 
stronger years in the solitude of a Tartar 
steppe, his declining years somewhere near the 
North Pole. If we try to be stronger or 
wiser than Nature means us to be, we can have 
our own way. But violated laws, sooner or 
later, take their revenge on us ; at last the cold 
touches us, and we perish in the snow. 

"Bright, else, and fast the stream of life may roll, Matthew 

And no man may the other's hurt behold ; Arnold. 

Yet each will have one anguish — his own soul 
Which perishes of cold." 

Some come in the way of duty, nay, are 
the reward of duty tenderly and conscien- 
tiously done. Good servants always do more 
than they are paid for; but there are other 
ways of paying than money, and affection is 
one of them. A family lawyer must be drier 
and stiffer than his own parchments, if it 
never happens that his clients come to look 
on him as a personal friend. Medical men 
have constant opportunities of earning life- 
long and fervent gratitude. As for those who 
have the care of souls, whatever their function 
or office, no love under the sun is so reason- 
able or so precious as the love of a converted 

heart to its spiritual parent. The man or 
woman who has brought me to Jesus Christ 
helped me to see the Father in Him as my 

K 
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Father, showed me how to conquer sin, put 
me in the way and kept me in it, of glorifying 
God, has laid me under a debt of love which 
eternity will indeed reveal, but never can 
either recompense or exhaust. 

Once more, they come by the act of God, 
an old English phrase which felicitously, 
though perhaps unphilosophically, expresses 
the vivid consciousness of grateful hearts at 
certain emergencies of life. When friends 
come to us just at the moment when we want 
them, and for a purpose which no one else 
could accomplish as well as they, and for a 
time which is precisely coincident with our 
necessity, it is hard not to look on them 
as much sent from God as the angels who 
met Jacob at Mahanaim, or who stood by the 
open tomb to tell Mary of Christ. We are 
to trust in Him at all times, and for all things, 
and foi friendship as much as for anything else. 

No prayer is more reasonable or more 
acceptable than the prayer, be it of the 
schoolboy first leaving home, or the youth 
launched on his perilous career at college, or 
any one thrown into a strange place, with its 
solitariness and trials, or a man or woman 
anywhere, whose nature bids them love, but 
who prudently wish to find some one worth 
loving, that God will find them friends and 
make them friendly. He will hear the 
prayer and supply the need, and make the 
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opportunity, and knit the natures. " I give 
waters in the wilderness and rivers in the Isaiah xliii. 20. 
"desert; to give drink to my people, my chosen." 
Nevertheless, let no one try to precipitate 
friendship, or suddenly to lay on it burdens 
which its young life may be unable to bear, or 
to be too eager about it, or to try to ripen it 
by any other processes than those of time, 
service, and opportunity. To try to pass it 
through a sort of forcing-house is not only an 
error that defeats its own purpose, it may also 
be a loss of dignity, which may make the 
acquaintance, for whose closer intimacy you 
are so eagerly pushing yourself, begin seriouly 
to doubt if the person who holds himself so 
cheap can be worth much to him. Show a 
certain reserve. Let people come to you as 
much as you to them. Patience never in the 
end loses us anything that is really meant for 
us, though it often makes the coveted posses- 
sion when once it arrives, far more precious 
and much more permanent. Let the blossom 
set, let the fruit mellow, and when it is ripe 
^and you need not want it sooner) it will fall 
into your lap. 

OW to choose our friends is a matter How to choose 
which implies one truth and suggests ^"^^^^* 
another. The truth it implies is, that there are 
friends and friends — friends who love you more 
than you love them, or whom you love more 
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than they love you. There are also frifends who 
live, some in a temperate zone, some in a tor- 
rid. For we can't help loving some people 
more than others, if we are to have any real 
friends at all ; and unless we are content to 
live on a sort of dead level of mere conven- 
tional acquaintanceship, some friends will 
come first in our heart, others second. 

The truth which it suggests is, that over 
and above sincerity and tenderness there are 
two essential elements in friendship : dis- 
crimination and sensibility. Discrimination 
implies the capacity of making distinctions. 
Spaniel friends are flattering at the moment, 
but in the world's market they are cheap, just 
because they are to be had for the asking, and 
all they have to give you they give you at 
once, and give to everybody. The woman 
who kisses her new acquaintance with as keen 
a sense of enjoyment as if she had known her 
for years ; the man who wears his heart on his 
sleeve, and on a week's acquaintance tells you 
the history of his courtships, or the quarrels of 
his family, possibly are sincere, but their 
manner is against them ; are useful as adver« 
tising agents when you want some intelligence 
cheaply and rapidly communicated, are too 
much like sieves for you to trust them with 
anything more serious than a secret which 
you wish to be known. 

Sensibility is the power of receiving and 
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imparting impressions, and is characteristic 
of a nature which is full of pores always open. 
It has its dangerous side, for emotional and 
imaginative people, such as sensibility implies 
them to be, are apt to fancy things which 
have no existence, and to be less under the 
influence of reason than feeling. But their 
faculty of imagination helps them to put 
themselves exactly in your place ; and their 
kindliness makes them willing to do it. They 
catch your meaning in a moment, and appre- 
ciate your humour, feel your mood and under- 
stand your silence. You draw to them in the 
intenser hours of life, because without the 
effort of a tedious explanation you are quite 
sure both of intellectual and moral sympathy. 
The most delightful of companions, because 
•life is so full of interest for them, they are 
often also the most constant of friends, be- 
cause you become more and more essential to 
each other as each passing year forges and 
rivets new links of affection in fresh associa- 
tions of happy companionship, in tender and 
even sad memories of sympathy quickened 
by pain. So if now and then they are hot 
and hasty, unreasonable and exacting, your 
love survives all that, and is but little hurt 
by it. 

The great thing to remember, after all, is 
that there are laws in the moral world as well 
as in the physical, and though we may dis- 
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How to keep 
friends. 



cover and use them, we cannot escape their 
force, nor even greatly modify it. Friendships 
settle themselves often all the quicker and better 
for our not taking too much trouble about them. 

No one has quite all the friends he wishes 
for, often has some he does not particularly 
care about ; but if they care for him, let him 
be content. Most of us have secretly wished 
to foster into an intimacy what sturdily re- 
mains an acquaintanceship; some might be 
glad to postpone or even prevent the further 
growth of a relationship which, to-day, un- 
desirable, to-morrow may be inconvenient. 
We must take the evil with the good, and be 
content. 

But when we have chosen them, how shall 
we keep them } And this question about 
friendship has its negative as well as positive 
side. The negative side should caution us 
against what may check its growth, diminish 
its influence, spoil its happiness, or even 
destroy its life. The positive side will show 
us how to grow our friendships, as a gardener 
grows his fruit, to catch the air and sun. 




HERE is a period in friendship when it 
I may be said to exist more in germ than 
in plant ; as a potential force rather than an 
actual possession. At such a time the young 
life has many enemies, who are often fatal to 
it. Bad manners, forwardness in giving advice^ 
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quickness in taking offence, petulance at a 
conceived lack of attention or hospitality, act 
as a late frost on peach bloosoms — they may 
not kill the tree, but they hurt the fruit 

But some friendships, though they have 
been well planted and taken firm hold, some- 
how after a certain time never seem to make 
much way, and though they don't go back, 
fail to go forward. This may partially be 
accounted for by a certain necessary process 
of thoroughly finding each other out, which is 
an inevitable though not always pleasant ex- 
perience for newly-married people, and which, 
while it lasts for all affinities alike, hardens 
the wood, but checks the growth of the tree. 
It is also in some cases the result of imperfect 
sympathy, and of infrequent or even inter- 
rupted intercourse. It is, however, in other 
instances, the result of quite preventible 
causes, which self-knowledge and the grace of 
God may soon entirely remove. 

In some people there is a sort of grittiness 
vfhich, like a bit of cinder in bread, jars the 
teeth, and interferes unpleasantly with eating. 
Others, from motives which it is best not to 
try to analyze, persistently refuse to admire 
anything. Whether it is some Httle treasure 
you put in their way to entrap them into a 
pleasant surprise, or some paper you have 
been writing, in which it is barely possible 
that a friend's partiality might find grounds 
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for a little bright agreement, there is an 
Oriental indifference, which their own sur- 
roundings at home scarcely justify; or a 
marked silence, which may be abruptly broken 
by a criticism so trifling, that downright con- 
tradiction would be better. The curious thing 
is, that in these very characters there is often 
a vein of feeling and kindness, which when 
once thawed — and it always thaws when they 
are going away — is simply irresistible. The 
charm is so genuine, that you instantly blame 
yourself for your silly egotism, and for a 
moment succeed in being persuaded that the 
blame is all with you. 

What strong winds, cold nights, and bright 
days are to maturing hop-gardens, certain 
infelicities of character prove to friendship. 
The propensity to be put out by small trifles, 
and then instantly to bite the friend that 
happens to be at hand, is uncomfortable for 
the friend, and undignified for the offender. 
Indiscretion acts like paralysis on some of the 
chief uses, on all the deepest intercourse of 
friendship. 

Some friends appear to think that your 
entire life must be absorbed in them, and are 
seriously jealous of your loving any but them- 
selves. The root of it is an overweening 
egotism, and the annoyance of it so strains 
endurance with its petulant and almost 
childish exactions, that the thought occa- 
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sionally occurs, " The chain must snap, and I 
shall be free." 

A sweet reasonableness lies at the root of 
all true friendship. We expect other people 
to make allowances for us, and we ought to be 
equally ready to make allowances for them. 
When a man becomes a bishop or a judge, 
goes into Parliament, or is deeply immersed 
in the duties of an arduous function, official 
acquaintances are made for him, incessant en- 
gagements are forced on him. *' Changed !" 
of course he is changed, and it is no fault of 
his. But if he sees less of his old friends than 
he did, it does not follow that he has forgotten 
them. If he has no longer at his disposal those 
lazy sunny hours in which the whole being 
loves occasionally to stretch itself, and in which 
our friends once enjoyed us, and we them, it 
is not he whom we should blame, but, if we 
think there is any good in it, his circumstances. 
Your friend has never really loved you, never 
quite trusted you, who lightly lets himself 
think that you have drifted away from him. 

Busy men will be spared by those who care 
for them ; public men must be waited for till 
they cease to be public, and are once more 
at leisure. There is an immortality in real 
affection, which is nourished by past memories, 
and future hopes ; when the time comes, one 
sunny smile, one grasp of the old right hand 
gives it its resurrection. 
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fSBUT if some things impair friendship^ 
l-Pll others, destroy it ; not through a vindic- 
tive resentment that refuses forgiveness, but 
because, with the soul as with the body, some 
wounds kill. 
What destroys Among these are falseness, and unkindness 

friei.dship. - ^. _ , . ^ , r • i 

01 a certam sort. Falseness is fatal to friend- 
ship ; and equally so, whether it is the grain 
of the nature, which gradually disclose's its 
absolute untrustfulness. or some deliberate 
breach of promise, which, as with a blow 
from a sharp sword, cuts the bond in two. 
It IS fatal to friendship, just because no true 
man in loyalty to his own nature can love 
a liar. Of all possible faults, this, more 
than any, severs the unities of life, compels, 
contempt, earns a miserable solitude. 

We have no business to be friends with 
those who selfishly and persistently break their 
word, and when we complain of it, laugh at 
us. We are to forgive them in our hearts, if 
they do it seventy times seven, with our lips, 
if they ask us to forgive them. But to be 
friends again is impossible. In consenting to 
love them (were it in our power) we should 
connive at their sin ; and by conniving at it, 
share it also. Where there is no power of 
trusting, there is no possibility of friendship, 
for it has no air to breathe, and no food to eat. 

Certain acts of unkindness, moreover, des- 
troy friendship, because, through no fault of 
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ours, they make wounds which never heal ; 
and it is a dastardly insincerity to pretend 
not to feel them. Pain, whether physical or 
moral, is a liability of our nature, which we 
should all be glad to avoid. But we cannot. 
I suffer, not because I am vindictive, but 
because I am human ; and though egotism 
may inflame the suffering, and resentment 
nurse it, wounds on vital organs go with us 
to our grave. The deeper, the stronger, the 
tenderer, the more trustful a nature is, the 
more keenly tenacious it is of suffering. 

The reason why "a brother offended is Prov. xviii. 19 
harder to be won than a strong city," is 
because a sense of injustice, and perhaps 
ingratitude, makes the wrong more stinging ; 
and when ''mine own familiar friend, in whom Ps. xli. 9. 
I trusted, lifts up his heel against me,** we 
may say less, but we feel more. Acts of 
kindness and courtesy, all these are possible, 
and due from us ; but the old love cannot 
come back in this world, because it is dead 
and buried. The only consolation is, that 
the person who has so treated us is probably 
quite indifferent to the restoration of the tie, 
which he has so easily broken. The mischief 
is that wlien a sore and shamed heart turns 
into itself for what comfort it can find there, 
it is found easier to forgive in word than in 
spirit. Assuredly a sore and subtle temptation 
of middle age is to nurse wrongs. 
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How to enjoy How to enjoy friendship is a pleasanter 
subject,but not quite easy to settle. We are not 
always our own masters in the matter, even 
as to enjoying them at all ; for your wife's 
friends are not always yours, nor your friends 
your wife's, and from first to last, in all its 
least details, friendship, to be sincere and com- 
plete, must be spontaneous and free. Still no 
one can dispute that much in this way is in our 
own power ; and by keeping up intercourse, 
making opportunities of kindness, practising 
the tact that discerns character, and the godli- 
ness that consecrates fellowship, we not only 
make the best use we can of our best pos- 
sessions, but we are laying up treasures in 
heaven. 

If we care much for our friends, we shall 
make some efforts to see them, and meet 
them halfway in their attempts to see us ; 
otherwise, we shall presently outlive each 
other, and a thick undergrowth of new and 
unshared associations will fill the intervening 
space, till the power of even seeing each 
other is gone. Letters are better than nothing; 
but even one day of the old intercourse, often 
more delightful for being unexpected, will be 
enough to stir the dying embers into a ruddy 
glow. Photographs, too, have their use ; but 
it is better still to look into your friend's face, 
and find it glistening with its old loving 
brightness. As life goes on, and we are 
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busier, and lazier, it often needs a real effort 
to break into a plan, and go out of our way 
to visit an old friend ; but the effort amply 
rewards us ; and at a time of life when we 
are not quite so ready to make new friend- 
ships as ^e ought to be, we say of those we 
have, " The old is better/* Luke v. 39. 

Then if sociableness is one factor in the enjoy- 
ment of friendship, tact is another. By which 
I do not mean never entering on a subject 
which has openings for argument. We should 
be buzzing instead of talking ; and, as hinted 
above, a friendship that is ever fearing am- 
bushes and pit-falls, is but an artificial truce. 
But the instinct of a tender, thoughtful pru- 
dence moves warily and delicately among the 
countless secret springs of the human soul. 
Conscious of spacious tracts of territory in 
every man's moral being, little known to him- 
self, totally unknown to others, which a 
sudden touch or step instantly reveals ; con- 
scious, also, how, in every man's past history, 
there are hidden chambers where lie sleeping, 
but ready to be awaked, sad memories of 
past infirmities, footprints of old sorrows still 
stained with tears and pain, it is as precious 
as it is rare. A twitch of anguish in the face, 
an abrupt and almost stunned silence, a sad- 
ness in the voice, or a big tear in the eye, 
will often show us where a rash word has torn 
open an old wound, or a thoughtless step has 
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inadvertently but rudely disturbed the sods 
on a hidden grave. No one does this sort of 
thing on purpose ; but some natures blunder 
into it far more easily than others, and all 
pain, gratuitously given by a friend, has a 
look of injustice in it. The office of love is 
to protect and to heal. 



How to serve 
friends. 




NO LTGH has been said elsewhere of aid as 
one of the uses of friendship, here it only 
touches our point to say that nothing so much 
quickens or widens the joy of friendship as 
making or snatching opportunities to serve 
those we love. It is not so much the bigness 
of the benefit we care for, nor the value of the 
present, but the affection that suggested the 
thought and desired the joy. 

There is not too much colour or sunshine 
in life for us to afford to be indifferent even to 
passing gleams of brightness. There is no 
happiness like the consciousness of being 
loved by one whose love we value, except, 
perhaps, the consciousness of loving in return. 
All kindnesses sweeten life as well as lighten 
it ; stir love as well as prove it. To have a 
quick apprehension of the opportunities of 
kindnesses is the inevitable reward of doing 
them ; and to be happy in doing them is at 
once the effect and the cause. If it is true 
that we have as many friends as we deserve, 
and that the law of " give and take " is no- 
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where more inviolable than in the domain of 
friendship, it is equally true that our friends, 
in their turn, take their happy revenge on 
us, and that to love means to be blessed. 

But the deepest and best way of enjoying 
friendship is in turning it to the profit of our 
intellectual and spiritual life. Short as our 
seasons of intercourse are with each other, 
great and reasonable as may be our desire to 
make the most of them, how few of us derive 
from them the advantage we might draw by 
discoursing of those wide and lofty topics, 
which so stir and delight the understanding 
when wisely occupied with them, that for\ 
hours afterwards seems to float in a higher 
air! The after-glow of a vivid thoughtful 
talk over some great incident in history, 
or some glorious promise of Scripture some- 
times lingers in the entranced memory for 
y^ars. 

Yet most of our best opportunities are 
miserably frittered away on small topics that 
dwarf and lower the spirit, instead of widen- 
ing and elevating it. Instead of the joy and 
glow that ought to come, too often there is 
but the depressing consciousness of a wasted 
hour. If you have not been breathing the air 
of a swamp, you have been lingering lazily 
among the mists of the valley, when you 
might have been climbing together the hills 
of God.' The blessedest of all friendships 
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are Christian friendships ; and the happiest 
moments of such friendships are when they 
are deliberately exercised and enjoyed in the 
presence of Christ, when His word is read, 
His heart reached, His love recognized, in the 
spiritual communion that treats Him as their 
Head, and feels Him as their Saviour. " Where 
two or three are gathered together in My 
Matt, xviii. 20. name, there am I in the midst of them." 
Here is the promise we are to plead, and the 
bliss we are to expect. The joy of a soul 
alone with Christ is blessed ; but it is ten- 
fold more blessed when stimulated and 
heightened by sharing it with His people. 
You may be a Christian, and your friend 
may be a Christian, and you both know it ; 
and it deepens your love, and it ties your 
friendship tighter. Yet, if in your intercourse 
together, you never touch on the things in 
which your unity is deepest, about which your 
experience is blessedest, on which your faith 
is firmest, for which your hope is brightest, 
you rob, by your reserve, the friend divinely 
entrusted to you, of the help he wants of you ; 
your silence tempts the suggestion that your 
heart is nearer earth than heaven. 

To end. Is the heart of any of us sore 
about some estranj^ed friend, whose old kind- 
ness we could not forget, if we wished it : 
whose face still lingers in our heart, though 
if we saw him at a distance, we might quickly 
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cross the street to get out of his way ; whose 
affection^ say what we will, is still precious to 
us ; who was very dear to one now in the 
grave, so doubly dear to us ; from whom we 
sadly persuade ourselves that we are quite 
parted, though the conflict in our heart tells 
a different tale ; for whose reconciliation we 
fancy we can well afford to wait ; yet the 
months go by, and our heart is ever sorer ; 
whom, in our best moments, we feel sure we 
could love with the old love, treat with the 
old confidence, if only the generous confession 
were made, "We were both wrong; I am 
sorry." 

There are thousands of such people in the 
world, whom pride, and stubborn temper, and 
false shame, and mischievous friends keep apart, 
but who ought to be one, and might be. Yes ; 
and many of them are Christians. To such I 
say, do these four things, and the Lord bless 
you in them. At once, kneel down, and pray 
for this one out of the sincere depths of your 
heart. Fully pour out the whole matter 
before the Lord, your share in it as well as 
his share, your sin in it as well as his sin, 
your conflict through it, your sonow about 
it, your grievous loss, your deep desire. 
This done, you will be better able to pray for 
your friend himself. Pray for him, and ask 
Jesus to help you to pray, by His loving 
Spirit; to pray wisely, and fervently, and 
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sincerely, and tenderly. Prayer will presently 
break down the barrier of hardness between 
your two spirits. Prayer will soften his heart 
to yours, as well as yours to his, though he 
will not know how nor why. Prayer may 
suggest an opportunity for reconciliation, 
make him ready to regret, you ready to 
condone. Prayer can help you both to meet 
with the tender simplicity of little children ; 
only wondering how it has been, you have not 
met before. 

Also try to make allowance for him. Try 
to see his conduct in the best light instead of 
in the worst. Instead of assuming that the 
injury was deliberate, be willing, if there is 
any ground for it, to see that it was unpre- 
meditated. 

" He that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in himself — 
Himself the judge and jury." 

Then, look honestly . and thoroughly into 
yourself. May you not have made too much 
of it.? May you not have been too much 
vexed by it, and so expressed your vexation 
too strongly } Have not there been flaws in 
your conduct which he disliked, as well as 
flaws in his which you disliked } If you 
could see yourself from his point of view, 
and he see himself from yours, might not you 
come to shake hands over a common frailty ; 
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each in condemning his own sin, almost to 
forget his brother*s ? 

Then, wait. Leave times and seasons to 
the Lord. Reconciliation is His peculiar, 
His favourite, His glorious work. Interces- 
sion is His function as the High Priest of His 
Church, between God and man, between man 
and his brother. With God all things are 
possible but one, to forgive the unforgiving. 

The responsibility of friendship, how great 
it is ! Yet how few weigh it adequately, or 
use it carefully, as a talent — of which account 
must be given before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ! We do not enjoy our friendships 
with Christ, nor use them for Christ, nor con- 
secrate them to Christ ; to our sin and our 
loss. 

OME of us know what is meant by the Disenchant- 
disenchantment of friendship. Will we Sship. 
quietly pause, thoughtfully to ask howitis most 
apt to come t For years, perhaps, and from a 
distance, we have gazed fondly and almost 
sadly on the image and character of some gifted 
Christian, and said to ourselves, not too wisely, 
** Could I ever deserve that friendship, and 
enjoy that society, I should be nearer God 
than now." The desire is satisfied, and it is 
as ashes between the teeth. The traveller 
who has gazed with rapture on the won- 
drous vault of Milan Cathedral, and 
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been suddenly depressed at being told it is 
only painted, is far less humblingly mortified 
than some of us have been, when admitted 
into the company of some much-commended 
Christian ; only to see glaring faults, and to 
hear trivial chatter, salt which has lost its 
saltness, light which struggles through cob- 
webbed glass. 

Quite the greatest of our talents is that of 
influence. It is incessant ; it is unconscious ; 
it is in precise proportion to the force and 
life of our character ; it rises and wanes as we 
reflect Christ with more or less distinctness ; 
its secret is the fulness of the Spirit in the 

Luke vi. 19. bond of peace. " There went virtue out of 
Him, and it healed them all." Like Master 
like servant. Some Christians have an atmo- 
sphere about them which so breathes of Jesus, 
as almost to bring Him into the room. The 
reason is, they had been with Him just when 
they came in. Nay, He entered with them ; 
for their hearts are His conscious dwelling- 
place. Those who deserve influence have it. 
It is felt and not given. It floats round us, 
as well as penetrates into us. It may be ours, 
and as much of it as we will ; and for our 
friends afterwards ; but on one condition, that 
we walk with God, and live for His glory. 

Leaving There is the making of friends, and the 

enjoying them, and the edifying them ; but 
also the leaving them. Hour by hour, mo- 



friends. 
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ment by moment, the gates of pearl in the 
celestial city stand wide open for the re- 
deemed of the Lord to come in. If our eyes 
were unsealed, and we could look up into the 
blue vault above us, we should see a Jacob's 
ladder of radiant brightness — the swiftly-flying 
forms of white-robed angels going backwards 
and forwards from earth to Paradise with the 
blessed spirits of the saints. 

Would we learn the secret, I will not say 
of not shedding tears over those we love, but 
of shedding tears without a particle of bitter- 
ness for them, or self-reproach for ourselves i 
The secret lies in our so spending our' mo- 
ments together, in so cultivating our friend- 
ships, that when we depart many may 
welcome us into the everlasting habitations. 
We may either win souls ; or edify them, or 
comfort them ; anyhow, we can help them 
on their way to heaven, and make heaven 
heavenlier when they are there. 

HERE are three ways of cultivating Friendship for 
friendship for Christ Surely one and 
the best of them may be ours, and the unfail- 
ing way to have opportunities is to make them. 
If we really mean to bring the blessing of the 
Gospel before the attention of our friends, we 
can write it in our letters, speak it with our lips, 
adorn it by our lives. Some people do all three, 
and they are as often young as old. . And God, 
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who is on our side when we are on His, will, if 
we ask Him and trust Him, give us the gentle 
wisdom, the mild courage, the instinctive 
tact, the loving sympathy, the growing influ- 
ence, and the final success. 

Then, when our friends leave us, even in 
our tears there will be' a sense of brightness, 
in our sorrow a joy sweeter than the honey- 
comb; for it means so many more sheaves 
gathered into the great harvest floor, so many 
more jewels set into the King's diadem, sa 
many more voices to sing as those who see 
His face alone can sing it — the hymn of glory 
to the Lamb. They are at last " over there,'* 
and there is no coming back again from 
Emmanuel's land. 

Yet, when we go down to Jordan we shall 
not be alone, if we have welcomed Him, served 
Him, walked with Him. 

" Speak low to me, my Saviour, low and sweet. 
From out the hallelujahs sweet and low. 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss Thee so. 
Who art not missed by any that entreat, 
Speak to me as to Mary at Thy feet. 
And if no precious gums my hands bestow, 
^* ^' , Let my tears drop like amber, while I go 

Brownmg. jj^ ^^^^^i of Thy divinest voice complete 

In humanest affection, — thus, in sooth, 
To lose the sense of loving. As a child, 
Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore. 
Is sung to in its stead by mother's mouth, 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster that he wept before." 
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For there will be standing on the banks of 
the river to greet us, one whose form is as the 
Son of God. He who can be with us when all 
others fail us ; He who has loved us from the 
beginning, and loved us to the end, with a 
love strong as death and unto death, will then 
prove His claim, as He has never proved it 
before, to be '*the Friend that sticketh closer prov. xviii.24. 
than a brother/' 




(< 



A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge 
of the fulness of the heart, which passions of all kinds do 
stop and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and suffo- 
cations are the most dangerous in the body ; and it is not 
much otherwise in the mind. But no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, 
joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth 
upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or 
confession." — Lord Bacon. 



IV. 
MONEY. 
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Money is character." — Lord Lytton. 




IV. 



MONEY. 

** THE SILVER IS MINE, AND THE GOLD IS MINE, 
SAITH THE LORD OF HOSTS." 

T has been truly said by Sir Henry 
Taylor, that there are few things in 
the world of greater importance 
than money. To despise it is an 
affectation of virtue, and to ignore it is a con- 
fession of folly. 

See what it can do ! To the bulk of mankind 
it is the focus of interest, at once the stimulus 
of effort, and the instrument of power. In a 
real and intelligible sense it buys food, heals 
disease, builds houses, prints books, imparts 
knowledge, spreads education, moves armies, 
augments happiness, humanizes life, promotes 
religion. If it is not an end, it is certainly a 
means to an end. In every condition of life, 
and in all the circumstances of it, we are 
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perpetually handling and using it for one 
purpose or another. The temptations to 
which it exposes us, the sacrifices to which it 
invites us, the good or the harm for which 
it enables us, on the one hand, help us to 
see why God gave Solomon riches as a special 
mark of favour ; on the other, to understand 
I Tim. vi. 6. how St. Paul could write of it, " The love of 
money is the root of all evil." 

To use money we must possess it ; and 
whether we inherit it from others, or acquire 
it by our own exertion, it is equally a gift 
from God, and a trust for us. 
Conscience Any one can see that in making money the 

exercised in it. conscience is incessantly confronted with the 
eternal inevitable laws of justice and truth. 
The exact line of demarcation between right 
and wrong is always invisible ; but those who 
have most felt the difficulty of finding it for 
their own guidance are also most likely to be 
indulgent to the difficulties of their neigh- 
bours. So, when we hear a surprise expressed 
that Christian people can be found to justify 
either the manufacture or the sale of such 
articles of consumption as human infirmity 
tonverts to purposes of sin, will not a kindly 
common sense bid them go a little farther 
back in the problem, and ask how ever it 
could please a good and just God to create 
the hop and the vine ? There can, however, 
be no doubt at all that use and habit do blunt 
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the edge of conscience, and that self-interest, 
when stimulated by a love of gain, closely 
shuts the eye to the moral of the case, and 
thus blinds it to the harm. 

Several other points, however, less palpable, 
but quite as important, soon turn up in the 
intricate, but interesting casuistry of this part 
of the subject. Is it possible to make too 
much money ? Is speculation lawful ? To 
what extent, and on what grounds, are we 
justified in praying for commercial success ? 

CERTAIN degree of accumulation 
seems consistent with that instinct of 
wise forethought which, like our other in- 
stincts, we may reasonably conceive to have 
been implanted in us for legitimate indulgence. 
When St. Paul appeals to the habit of mankind, 
in parents laying up for children rather than 
children for parents, as a ground for his own un- 
willingness to be burdensome to the Church, his 
recognition of the practice is tantamount to an 
approval of it. It is not only reasonable, but 
praiseworthy, that the head of a family should 
by diligence and frugality be in a position to 
spare his widow, at the moment when she has 
care and grief enough in other ways, the 
additional anxiety of a sudden poverty; to 
give his sons enough to start them with in 
their professions, and to send his daughters 
not quite empty-handed from their father's 
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house to their husbands'. The hardest life 
and much quiet self-denial are unspeakably- 
sweetened to a manly and generous nature by 
the thought that when the head and hands 
that have so steadily worked for others are 
becoming dust in the ground, the love that 
nerved to that work, and made it pleasanter 
than any selfish indulgence, will have secured 
its reward. 

But it is quite another thing for a Christian 
deliberately to make his life one long grind in 
a counting-house, and to turn not only his 
youth, but even his later years, into a per- 
petual slavery, only to swell his personal pos- 
sessions, and, perhaps, to point in his own 
Luke vi. 24. case the Saviour's mournful warning — " Woe 
unto you who are rich, for ye have received 
your consolation." 

Of course, political economy will treat any 
hint like this with undisguised contempt, and 
sufficiency is a very relative word ; and few 
young men have sense enough to prefer to 
make their fortune for themselves ; and what 
in past and simpler days would have been 
called a competent, though modest, dowry for 
an English gentlewoman, might now hardly 
suffice to supply her with clothes. Still, 
wealth with all its subtle joys and sense of 
power, is a great snare and peril. To hundreds 
and thousands of us covetousness is idolatry, 
for we put our mgney in the place of God to 
us, when we treat it as our consolation and 
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security — the source of our dignity, the weapon 
of our defence. Yet it is a poor god to 
worship, when it takes all the leisure from 
the life, all the comfort from the home, 
all the brightness from the face, all the noble- 
ness from the character. If you succeed, it is 
at the loss both of the sweetness and repose 
that are the true charms of human existence ; 
if you fail, you lose both worlds. Thus it is 
that to the man who fears God and values his 
own consistency, and understands something 
of human nature, and steadily looks on into 
the other world, the question, sooner or later, 
will and must occur, *' Is not the time come 
that I have enough ; and shall not I better 
please God, and help my own salvation by 
retiring from the anxieties of my career?" 
Or, if such may not be, and it does sometimes 
happen that the entire relinquishment of ac- 
tive employment- has a serious if not fatal 
result, a good man may easily resolve with 
himself that the occupation he will continue 
for his health's sake, but henceforward the 
profit of it shall be for God. 

Yet there is one noble justification for that 
plodding and almost insatiable pursuit of 
wealth that so markedly characterizes modern 
Englishmen. I mean the secret resolute aim 
of accomplishing, single-handed, some blessed 
Christian enterprise that shall live after us, 
and work by us, long after the silver and gold 
we have acquired have passed to out VigAx^* 
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There are many among us who have done 
this ; many more who are capable of it if it 
were pressed home to their consciences as a 
duty for God. 

What was the real, the beautiful secret of 
that passionate love of poverty which, with 
all the self-love that spoiled it, and the small 
extravagances that disfigured it, was still 
such a moral force in the Middle Ages, when 
the Church had all but forgotten how to over- 
come the world ? Was it not in this, that it 
was endured for Christ's sake, as a means of 
resembling and honouring Him ? 

Why cannot we be content also to be rich 
for Christ's sake, and to try to say, in the 
Phil. iv. 12. deepest sense of the word, " I have learned 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need ?" There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of wealthy men and 
women in England at this moment not only 
making a Christian profession, but eminently 
worthy of it, who simply, from want of direc- 
tion, are blind to their opportunities for glori- 
fying God through the wealth lying idle in 
their hands. They have ample for their heirs, 
and for their own needs, and for the decorous 
conventional charities that society expects of 
them — ample, also, for some individual act of 
useful, practical, permanent munificence, which 
might be their vase of ointment for the head 
of their blessed Lord, fragrant and honourable 
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till He comes back in his glory. Yes, each 

Christian to whom the blessed opportunity is 

given — and many more possess it than care to 

know — should resolve to leave behind some 

mark of real self-denial, to be his monument 

when he is gone. A church, a school, a bed 

in a hospital, a mission-house, the support of 

a missionary: let us choose what we please, 

only let us do something. The more sacrifice 

it involves, the more precious in Christ's sight 

will the offering be. " She hath done what Mark xiv. 8. 

she could.'* How few since Mary's day have 

earned that praise ! 

N trying to think out the abstract lawful- Speculation, 
ness of speculation, the first thing to 
make clear is what speculation means ; for 
there are two very different things expressed 
by the same word. If we simply mean by it the 
bold and prompt seizing of an opportunity, 
through the clear foresight that guesses the 
turn of the market, or the practised skill that 
calculates how the events of the day will 
affect exchange, then it is but the legitimate 
exercise of a special and valuable kind of 
talent. The welfare of society is often greatly 
promoted by the happy ventures of commer- 
cial enterprise; and to forbid such efforts would 
be but a feeble and silly attempt to paralyze the 
energy and to impede the progress of mankind. 
But where speculation is a mere gambling 

M 
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throw in the dark, the rash impulse of a lazy 
and ignorant hardihood to make in a week 
what honest work could barely make in a 
year; imperilling precious interests on the 
chance of a die, and fostering in the character 
just those instincts and tendencies that make 
industry intolerable, and tempt men to ex- 
change the serious business of life for the 
risks of a lottery, the individual speculator 
not only injures himself, but he defrauds the 
community. He injures himself, for he can 
never enjoy that real sweetness of success 
with which honest labour sooner or later 
rewards us ; he defrauds the community, 
since it does not receive from him that con- 
tribution of diligent and useful production 
which is wanted to augment the general 
capital of the State. 

To a Christian mind one key to the diffi- 
culty may be found in that practice of asking 
God's blessing on any proposed enterprise, 
which is the habit of those who fear God. 

There ar€ clearly two distinct lines of 
thought in which prayer about temporal 
blessings may be conceived to run. There is 
the prayer for divine guidance as to the law- 
fulness of any particular scheme under con- 
sideration. "Will God approve my doing 
this V There is also the prayer for divine 
blessing on the scheme, when the decision has 
been made. " May God prosper this now that 
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it is to be done ! " It is certain that if good 
men were more careful to ask for counsel on 
the propriety of any particular enterprise 
before making up their minds to it, instead of 
first deciding, and then asking for success, 
many mistakes would be avoided, and much 
distress saved. 

A man, with wife and children, has five 
thousand pounds at his disposal, which he has 
put out at moderate interest on valid security. 
One day he sees a prospectus for a railway 
across Honduras, or, perhaps, a Japan loan, 
which would pay him fifteen per cent. His 
imagination is fired. He appreciates with a 
vivid and perilous facility the comforts that 
could be procured, and, perhaps, the money 
put by, with so much additional income. He 
cannot see anything wrong in doing the best 
he can for himself; really, there is hardly 
anything to ask about. He makes up his 
mind, acts, then prays to be prospered, and 
waits the result of his venture, fortified by the 
delusive consciousness of having implored the 
blessing of God. But had he first of all asked 
to be guided as to the expediency, as well as 
the lawfulness, of the step he was proposing, 
He who gives "wisdom to all men^" might 
have helped him to see, that the augmented 
income, plus the risk, the anxiety, the fever- 
ishness of mind about money engendered by 
such transactions in ordinary natures, and the 

M 2 
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love of it for its own sake so easily fostered 
by any temporary success, do not counter- 
balance the smaller income and the surer 
investment, and the unbroken tranquillity. 
The "still small voice" might have said, 
I Tim. vi. 9. " Leave it alone : ^ they that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare/ Trust me/' 

But, assuming that our enterprise is lawful, 
and that we are justifiably confident of the 
divine sanction on our undertakings, there 
still remains a question of moment for those 
who, just because they so fully believe in 
prayer, desire to pray reasonably and accord- 
ing to the will of God. Can it be right 
directly to ask God to prosper our efforts, 
— which in some cases may amount to a 
request for ten thousand pounds ? or is it 
better to confine ourselves simply to laying 
the matter before Him, in the simple confi- 
dence of loyal children who wish to tell Hira 
everything, knowing that He will bless us in 
this way or in that (without our direct asking), 
as He may see it to be for our good. The 
question is complicated by many considera- 
tions; and every man must have liberty of 
conscience about it. The writer's own con- 
viction, however, is clear, that while in spiri- 
tual things we should both ask and trust, for 
there we can have no doubt about the good 
of what we ask for, in temporal things (be- 
yond actual necessities), after having poured 
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out our heart before God, we should trust and 
not ask. 

For temporal things, up to a certain point, 
we are indeed both permitted and commanded 
to pray. " Give us this day our daily bread" Matt. vi. 11, 
is a petition of our Saviour's own dictating; 
and, though one man's daily bread may mean 
something very dififerent from another man's : 
and it is not safe to trust every one with the 
definition of what the necessaries of life may 
be, there is nevertheless a distinction both 
reasonable and intelligible, between the prayer 
that asks God according to His promise to 
supply our necessities, and the prayer that 
asks of Him to pour vast wealth into our lap. 
Our modern society is in such a state of 
mutual interdependence and entanglement, 
that often for me to gain, my neighbour must 
lose ; and so the event that enriches me im- 
poverishes him. Then, though it may be 
good for one man suddenly to step into a 
position of affluence, it may be ruinous for 
another man ; and God, loving the two men 
equally, will, just because of that love, in one 
case bestow, in the other deny. 

Material prosperity, so far from being the 
highest good, is in itself neither good nor evil ; 
but it will turn to good or evil, according to 
the character with which it is brought in 
contact, and the spirit in which it is met and 
used. Surely a thoughtful parent would pause 
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and muse, before out of a choice of blessings 
at his disposal for some beloved child, he 
decided on the gift of great riches. May we 
not reverently suppose that thoughts of this 
kind pass through the heart of oUr Heavenly 
Father as He looks round on us ; and is not 
there wisdom in the self-control that refuses 
to press Him for a gift, which may be health, 
and may be poison ? 

For nothing tries a man more than the 
sudden loss or gain of money. The loss of 
It, while it goads some men to an amazing 
and almost noble* effort to recover it, will so 
sour and paralyze others, that henceforth they 
cease to be capable of further struggle with 
the world. The gain of it is good for some, 
is perhaps worse for more. Men who, while 
enjoying a modest competency, have been 
simple, kind, and charitable, have found in a 
great accession of wealth an instant occasion 
for a sordid and wretched meanness. A 
sudden rush of selfishness will sometimes flood 
the heart, that thinks itself permanently raised 
over the necessities of friendship, or even the 
protection of Providence. Summer time 
parches the soil as well as ripens the harvest ; 
and to need man's sympathy is a great help 
to giving it. 

Investment. jg^F the first thing about money is to get it, 

the second is to keep it. And it is not so 
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easy to keep it. Most people have some sort 
of screw loose in their private money matters. 
Either they invest it foolishly, or they spend it 
wastefuUy ; or, what is almost the worst pos- 
sible thing to do with it, they hoard it covet- 
ously; and either way, it is their Lord's 
money hidden down in the earth, instead of 
being put out to use for Him. 

The investment of money is just one of those 
questions which it is real wisdom to think 
over very carefully, till our mind is made up 
about it ; and then, when once settled, it 
should be put away upon a shelf, to be left 
there. Money, like every other talent, is to be 
made the most of ; and it is our duty to see 
that we do make the most of it, or it is worth 
just so much less, both for our own use, and our 
power of sharing it with others. But making the 
most of it does not necessarily mean getting 
the highest possible return for it ; simply, the 
highest interest compatible with good security. 

Now it is quite true that to be able to have 
all one's property invested in land, or consols, 
there had better be a great deal of it ; and that 
the difference between three per cent, and six 
per cent, will often mean to the struggling 
father of a large family the salary of a gover- 
ness, or a boy's schooling, or the summer 
holiday, or the annual premium on his life in- 
surance. Still, the old duke's maxim that 
" high interest means bad security" is a per- 
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fectly sound one. A little more income for 
ten years, at the cost of losing all for ever 
afterwards, is a poor bargain ; and an assured, 
if smaller, income has a rest and comfort about 
it that, to a dabbler in foreign bonds, or 
speculative railways, is often an object of pro- 
found envy. 

It is an old proverb, "never to carry all 
your eggs in the same basket :" and if your 
fortune is invested in more securities than one, 
it must be a storm indeed that robs you of 
everything. Usually a house, if judiciously 
chosen, is a sensible investment. It is natural 
to prefer to be one's own landlord. To be 
living under a roof that belongs to us is not only 
to live at less rent : but it permits us to drive 
a nail into the wall, or to throw two rooms into 
one without an uneasy dread of the landlord's 
displeasure. For country people, it un- 
questionably gives an interest to life to watch 
the trees grow up that your own hands have 
planted ; and year by year to make fresh im- 
provements in what you can bequeath to 
others, more beautiful and more valuable than 
when it first became your own. 

After all, as we have said already, the great 
aim should be to do the best we can in putting 
out our money, that we may be saved all 
anxiety about it afterwards. Very few per- 
sons out of business life can be safely trusted 
to make their own investments. It is money 
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well spent to procure the best advice on the 
subject ; and it is true economy when the 
advice is given, to take it. Fidgetiness often 
leads to covetousness ; perpetually to be 
fancying that we are on the point of being 
ruined, or that we are making less interest than 
we might make, if we managed more cleverly, 
deteriorates the character, and robs the life of 
peace. Greediness for a higher income often 
brings its wholesome punishment by an even- 
tual loss both of capital and income. 

F the first thing about money is to get Use. 
it, and the second to keep it, the third 
is to use it. And this, perhaps, needs the 
greatest wisdom of all. Remember what 
it implies, and what it includes. It implies 
foresight, so as to be ready for losses ; self- 
■ control, to be able to go without things that 
we should vastly like, but cannot afford ; 
patience, to know how to wait for what we 
wish for ; discretion, clearly to perceive what 
will suit us best ; self-denial, that we may 
help others ; conscientiousness, that in all we 
spend we may please God ; good sense, to 
draw the right line between extremes on either 
side ; a joyous liberty of heart, to trust the 
kindness of God, that He means us to be 
happy. If not to offend in word is one sign 
of perfection, to make a right use of money is 
another. It is significant that Dives went to 
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his trouble, not for viciousness, but for self- 
indulgence. It was the snare of his great 
possessions that stole from Christ the soul of 
the rich young man, whom to see was to love. 
See, too, what it includes. Certainly three 
things ; some would say four. There is main- 
tenance, and usefulness, and enjoyment, and 
— may we not add — saving. Each of these 
has its own natural order ; each its own re- 
lation and proportion to all the rest. 



Maintenance. 




LEARLY we must live: in other words, 
we must eat and drink, and wear clothes, 
and live under shelter — the needs, it may be 
said, even of savages. But our artificial and 
civilized life makes other demands on us still. 
There are children to educate ; servants to 
feed and pay ; now and then doctor's bills ; 
occasionally lawyers' ; and for the absolutely 
needful claims of a middle-class English 
household, with its varied and complicated 
and incessant expenditure, the one word 
maintenance means a heavy drain of money. 
By usefulness, I mean that proportion of 
money which, before any other expenditure 
is incurred, next after our maintenance, should 
deliberately, methodically, and cheerfully, be 
put by for God. Enjoyment will include all 
that personal expense which, within just limits,, 
and according to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual conscience, is a legitimate source of 
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human joy. Saving or putting by, either in 
the shape of a life insurance, or in the private 
laying up of a certain amount of income for 
sickness or old age, will be, in the judgment 
of many, a prudent, if rather an Irish way of 
using by keeping. 

Few things require more pains, show more 
character, or earn more results, than the ex- 
penditure of money for household necessities. 
Several points strike one here as indisputable, 
but singular. How much more some people 
spend on mere eating and drinking than 
others. How this is true, not only of navvies, 
and pitmen, and artisans, but of persons of 
all ranks and circumstances. How apt such 
persons are to complain of their poverty, and 
that they never have money for anything else. 
How easily such luxuries come to be looked 
upon as the indispensable necessaries of life. 
How the simpler and more frugal people, who 
would equally like them, but go without them, 
because other things seem to come first, never 
get credit for their thriftiness but are assumed 
not to mind about them. How little any one 
gets for his money spent this way, except 
dyspepsia and a habit of self-indulgence. 
How quite the worst and silliest way of spend- 
ing money is to eat and drink it. 

But our household expenditure means other 
possibilities of extravagance than those of 
food. Costly changes in furniture, not for 
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being worn out, but for being old-fashioned ; 
what is called '^stylish living," so often the 
pretentious vulgarity of pseudo gentle-people, 
and so miserably and deservedly failing in 
procuring the consideration it spends so much 
to buy ; an expensive way of entertaining, 
which gratifies nobody but the tradesmen 
who supply the goods ; servants simply to 
minister to laziness ; and incessant goings t6 
and fro to this place or that, merely because 
home is dull : these are items of expense which 
swell the house-bills of many a quiet family, 
with little in return but constant mortifica- 
tion, and the pressure of debt. 

The plain truth is, and there is much con- 
solation in it, that the actual necessaries of 
life form a much less item in household 
expenditure than many of us are willing to 
suppose : that it is the extras, and the luxuries, 
and the superfluities that run away with the 
money ; that the sooner a somewhat stern and 
decided check is put on modern habits of 
spending, the better it will be for all of us ; and 
that if the recent rise in prices helps to affect 
a little household economy, and compels some 
of us to ask ourselves if we could not be quite 
as well and as happy with cheaper and simpler 
ways, the country would be wealthier through 
its increased savings, and in many homes the 
purse at the end of the year would be much 
fuller than now. 
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In quite their proper place clothes have a 
claim for consideration among the other items 
of domestic spending; and though the present 
age hardly needs encouragement in this 
direction, it is a real mistake to treat them as 
a matter of indifference. Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well ; and it is by- 
no means an open question whether clothes 
are to be worn. The right thing to do is 
to spend just that amount of attention and 
money on them that in the end will prove the 
true economy. To care nothing for dress is, 
indeed, not quite such a snare as to care too 
much for it. It is no exaggeration to say that 
costliness of wardrobe is one of the glaring 
inconsistencies of our modern Christianity ; 
and makes shrewd men and women of the 
world coldly and scornfully ask, where is the 
cross that such Christians carry. Yet when 
God gives any one personal attractions, He 
entrusts them with a means of influence 
which He expects to be made use of; and 
there are two kinds of vanity, that which 
affects to despise natural gifts, and that which 
assumes a personal pre-eminence from them. 
But be there beauty or no, it is still reason- 
able and natural to wish to make the best of 
ourselves. For we should dress, not only for 
our own fancy, but to please those we live 
with. A true wife likes to please her 
husband's eye ; and a father is gratified by 
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seeing his daughters dress as suits him. But 
clothes cost money ; and while extremes on 
both sides should be carefully avoided, quite 
the most wasteful plan is to give it no thought 

Jeremiah ii. 32. at all. *'Can a maid forget her ornaments V 
is an inspired question, which has its root in 
the intrinsic reasonableness of some kind of 
care being given to them ; and the elevated 
temperament that treats clothes and their cog- 
nate subjects with a lofty negligence is certain 
to be extravagant, and likely to be shabby. 

Usefulness. The right spending of money also includes 

usefulness. And I choose this word in pre- 
ference to charity, because it contains and 
expresses more. A Christian's hourly con- 
viction about all his spending should be that 
he is a steward for God, both as regards him- 
self and his neighbour. Among the rough 
tests of the genuineness of our religion, none 
is so sure as our habit of giving away. 

But this is one of those matters in which 
the truest wisdom is to be at once methodical 
and free. A conscientious man should, as a 
matter of course, set aside a certain part of 
his income as belonging to God, and sacredly 
to be dedicated to Him. The principle, how- 
ever, once recognized, the special application 
of it must vary according to the individual 
case. Are there many children or few } Is 
the annual income professional and fluctu- 
ating, or permanent and certain .? Aere are. 
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at least, two among other conditions which 
will materially affect the power, and so the 
duty of giving. Such proportion inflexibly 
set aside for the Master's use need not neces- 
sarily be all that is given. Sometimes it may 
be more, though it never should be less. If 
it fall short in one year it should be made up 
in another. Any sudden accession of fortune, 
or great hit in worldly success, should be 
recognized by a special thank-offering ; grate- 
fully, for it is He who gives us power to get 
wealth ; promptly, for the sooner it is done 
the more likely it is to be well done. A gift 
deferred often means a gift diminished. That 
it is set apart for Divine uses does not neces- 
sarily imply that it should all be devoted to 
strictly religious purposes. 

There are many doors into the Temple of 
Charity, and various are the altars on which 
our offering may be laid. Occasionally it is 
found a good rule to apportion the charity 
purse under the four divisions of religious, 
benevolent, domestic, and casual — part going 
regularly in annual subscriptions, part to col- 
lections in church, part to spec'al objects such 
as occur annually with almost inconvenient 
regularity, part not assigned at all, but left 
free for the discretion of the hour. Only let 
us take care that our charity be not so 
mechanical as to lose all its true vitality, so 
much a matter of habit, that we forget, when 
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we give, humbly to offer it to our GoJ. It is 
the motive that makes the gift precious — in 
the grateful love that lays it at the Lord's 
feet once pierced to save us, in the wondering 
joy that thrills through the heart, that God 
should accept anything from our hands. 
Then, when God is remembered, and His 
poor cared for, and His kingdom promoted, 
and our own flesh and blood not coldly 
pushed aside, are we free, as conscience shall 
permit us and our means justify it, occasion- 
ally to think of our own wishes and gratify 
Luke xi. 41. our own tastes. "Rather give alms of such 
things as ye have, and behold all things are 
clean unto you." When people ask if it can 
be consistent with simplicity and self-denial 
to buy a picture, or to own a carriage, or to 
take a tour, when all these things spend 
money that might be directly used for the 
glory of our Master, let us not fear to say, 
/ it is, if nothing else comes so near us as to 

make the indulgence unlawful. For two 
reasons. First, because one end of money is 
enjoyment ; and God gives it us, among 
other purposes, to minister to this enjoy- 
ment ; and He rejoices over our joy in 
his gifts, as a tender human parent is glad in 
his child's gladness at some present of his 
own. Oh, we do our heavenly Father wrong, 
if we suppose that No is the word He likes 
best to say to us. His is no austere nature 
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that can neither smile nor bless ; and if out 
of our superfluity we would sometimes buy 
something that to possess would please us, 
let us ask His leave and be free. 

Another reason is, that society, in all the 
immense varieties of its complex life, exists 
and grows by the mutual interdependence of 
its members ; that He who has implanted in 
us the love of art, or of music, or of books, 
or of nature, or of travel, must intend and 
sanction the moderate indulgence of them ; 
that the Christian, so far from needing to feel 
himself debarred these innocent recreations, 
should feel himself as free as other men for 
them ; for is it not a Father's world in which 
we find ourselves, and are not these merci- 
fully given us for happiness ? He who has 
wreathed the face with smiles, and endowed 
us with the blessed sense of humour, and 
given flowers their odours, and made the 
outer world so exceeding glorious, has taught 
us, as in a parable, that our joy is His joy, 
only let it always be in Him. 

There are, however, two things more to 
say. It may be that at the moment when 
we are meditating such indulgence, some 
pressing necessity, or outside sorrow, comes 
in, and a voice says to us, " Canst thou cheer- 
fully deny thyself, and spare that money for 
me ? '* At such a moment — and it will not 
always, perhaps not often, come, God is too 
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kind, too just to overtask us — let us lift up 
our heart for strength, and then, looking once 
more at our coveted treasure, for our Saviour's 
sake, bravely let it go. The quiet happiness 
that distils into the heart, when He smiles on 
us His thanks, must be felt to be known. 

Or, there may be those in whose heart, 
through the special and exceeding grace of 
the Holy Spirit, there is now an utter dead- 
ness and indifference to such things, not 
because there never was any natural inclina- 
tion for them, but because the power of the 
new life has smothered it out. The extent of 
their indifference is the measure of their 
victory. Well, blessed are they in their utter 
contentment with their Lord, and in their joy 
in sacrifice. They are on a height, which no 
one can reach without much steep climbing, 
and some falls. 

Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Expense, 
clearly points out that " he that is plentiful in 
expense of all kinds, will hardly be preserved 
from decay/* While one hobby, judiciously 
and moderately indulged, can hardly hurt a 
poor man, half a dozen may make a bank- 
rupt of a rich one. That idiosyncrasies of 
expense have, on the whole, been beneficial 
to society needs no arguing ; since but for 
the costly enthusiasm of private, and some- 
times eccentric collectors, there would be 
none of those accumulations of art and books 
and sculpture that give all classes a share in 
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the enjoyment of their wealthier neighbours, 
and sow broadcast the fruitful seed of many 
a lofty thought and noble production. This, 
too, is certain, that pictures, plate, marque- 
terie, china, or vertu of any kind, when really 
good of its sort, is a valuable investment if 
you can wait for your interest ; to buy well, 
even if you pay highly, is a safe protection 
against ultimate loss. No doubt the diffi- 
culty, however, that most men find in this 
direction is knowing where to stop, for every 
one can appreciate Dr. Johnson's experience, 
that abstinence is easier than temperance. 
Conscience has a voice that claims to be 
heard about every penny spent on self-indul- 
gence ; and when sternly silenced, it waits 
for its revenge. 

HERE are, however, two useful checks 
on our habits of expenditure, which, if Saving. 
not strictly to be called moral, yet tend that 
way, since they act as helps to the conscience, 
though not to be recognised as quite on a level 
with it. One of them is the habit of saving, the 
other the practice of keeping accounts. It is 
hardly too much to say about saving that it 
is a primary instinct of human nature, and 
that in proportion to the savings of a nation 
will be the increase of its wealth and inde- 
pendence and power. Englishmen are, with 
one exception, probably quite the least 
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thrifty of civilized nations, and if some of us 
need convincing that it is important to save, 
still more refuse to admit that it is possible. 
Many persons, indeed, appear to regard 
thriftiness as identical with a certain mean- 
ness of disposition, and think that no one can 
save but at the cost of his own dignity and 
his neighbours' interests, and the easy indul- 
gence so generally granted to the selfish 
thoughtlessness of young spendthrifts indi- 
cates a fallacy latent in the popular mind, 
that any kind of waste is, on the whole, for 
the public good. Now, is it quite too bold to 
hazard two statements on this subject : one, 
that most people ought to save ; another, that 
a large minority can ? That most people 
ought to save is capable of proof, from the 
standpoint both of self-interest and religion. 
That every one can save — obvious exceptions 
allowed for — is plain from the fact that all of 
us waste a certain amount every year on some 
sort of superfluity, which, though spent gradu- 
ally and almost unconsciously, and mostly in 
small sums, makes a considerable total at the 
end of the twelve months, and which, if not 
spent, would have been still at our disposal. 

The prudence of saving may almost be 
called self-evident. Illness, misfortune, the 
opportunity of an eligible purchase, putting 
out children into the world, the inevitable 
growth of expenditure as we advance in life, 
the immense comfort of a secret provision for 
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emergencies, are quite sufficient in themselves 
to justify and reward the thrift that springs 
from self-denial, apart from the distinct 
motive of laying by for accumulation, which 
it may or may not be right to do. Though 
it may not tell directly upon our habits of 
benevolence, and in many cases it will not ; 
in quite as many more it will tell indirectly, 
through promoting self-restraint, and placing 
additional means at our disposal. For if we 
are poor, through what we miss as well as 
through what we lose, we are rich through 
what we save as much as through what we 
gain. ^Y all means let us admit that the 
habit of saving has a dangerous side to it ; 
that to save merely to keep is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from saving that we may give 
away ; and that where pride, or stinginess, or 
covetousness, are at the bottom of it, it is but 
selfishness in perhaps a more specious form. 
Nevertheless, much inconvenience would be 
saved, and even great distress avoided, if it 
was felt to be a rule of common prudence to 
lay by something yearly, whether much or 
little, against an evil day. No one can be 
rich who lives beyond his income, and no one 
can be poor who lives within it. 

The habit of keeping accounts to some Keeping 
people seems the only possible way of saving accoums. 
themselves from waste and debt, while others 
scoff at it as a piece of useless pedantry. 
And it is quite true that if the money is spent, 
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writing down in a book how it is spent will 
not get it back again. It is also true that for 
private individuals, at the end of every year, 
at the risk of their own temper and the 
comfort of their family, and the loss of much 
precious time, to insist on balancing their 
accounts to a halfpenny, is a kind of financial 
pedantry which (all respect to Charles Simeon 
notwithstanding) good sense will usually re- 
pudiate as utterly needless. But admitting 
all this, there is still real advantage in the 
regular keeping of accounts which is quite 
worth a certain amount of constant trouble, 
and which, if not pushed to an extreme, \^ 
a valuable help to conscientious persons. 
Writing down the cost of something which, 
perhaps, you did not really want, or ought 
not to have paid such a high price for, may 
give you a useful qualm of conscience on 
being brought face to face with it, and may 
prevent your repeating the error. Those who 
are methodical enough to apportion definite 
amounts to the various items of their expen- 
diture, and who would be honestly distressed 
if the allotment, say to personal expenditure, 
were seriously augmented to the injury of 
other claims, have an easy way of ascertaining 
from their private record how far they are 
fulfilling their own intentions. Any one who 
honestly feels that giving away a certain 
proportion of his income is a distinct and 
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pressing duty will from time to time be care- 
ful to ascertain how far he is really giving in 
charity a due proportion, as God prospers 
him. But there is no readier way than that of 
glancing over his account book, and finding 
there in the black and white of his own hand- 
writing how much he has received and how 
much he has given. 

It belongs to this part of our subject to 
observe how directly, and universally, and 
continually, and on the whole reasonably, 
social opinion claims to pronounce its verdict 
on the right use a man makes of his money. 
The question, *' What is he worth V may often 
be asked with a purely worldly meaning, and 
the answer given will usually be, not that he 
he is just, or pure, or true, or kindly, or highly 
educated, but that his income is so much a 
year. There is also seen in some people an 
impertinent curiosity about their neighbours' 
private affairs that cannot too instantly or too 
sharply be snubbed. Worldly wise men will 
always show a cautious reticence on this sub- 
ject, and some one in "Coningsby" is made 
to say that the pleasant thing is to have ten 
thousand a year, and to be supposed to have 
only five. While, however, no wise man will 
ever wish to be thought richer than he is, an 
honest man will hardly try to make it out 
that he is poorer. Admitting what has been 
already observed about unjustifiable intrusion 
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into other men's affairs, there is still a kind of 
rough though sometimes inconvenient rea- 
sonableness in the anxiety of a man's neigh- 
bours to discover what share he may fairly be 
invited to take in the duties and burdens of his 
neighbourhood. While there is only too much 
disposition among some Englishmen to be 
obsequious to rich men, and to give a dispro- 
portionate influence to the possessor of wealth, 
it is on all accounts desirable to rouse in every 
one a real conviction of the responsibility of 
possessing it. Never should it be forgotten 
that the daily tribunal of public opinion, 
before which every one of us, consciously or 
unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, is 
compelled to stand, is but the faint type and 
precursor of that final judgment-seat before 
which the rich and poor will some day meet 
together, and from which One Who has Him- 
self been poor will judge His brethren without 
respect of persons. 

Wills. HH^ ^^ probably the presentiment of this 

18.61 tribunal that induces many worldly 
persons at the last moment to attempt to 
atone at their death for the shortcomings of 
their life by giving their money away when they 
can no longer keep it for their own purposes, 
and, perhaps to the injury of their own flesh 
and blood, to leave the world with a flourish of 
trumpets in the shape of ostentatious legacies 
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to charitable institutions, for which, when 
living, they neither thought nor cared. Such 
gifts can neither bribe God nor deceive men. 
When, however, they fitly conclude a life of 
consistent benevolence, they are the becoming 
farewell of a Christian's heart to the world he 
is leaving, whose woes he can no longer heal. 
And this brings us to a part of our subject 
which it is impossible to pass overwithout some 
consideration — the right disposition of money 
after we are dead by what is called a will. 

Superstition with some persons, indolence 
with others, indecision or changeableness with 
others, will often cause men to postpone to an 
inconvenient or hurried moment what, for the 
sake of others as well as themselves, should 
be done when the health is strong, the judg- 
ment clear, the leisure sufficient, and the will 
unbiassed. It is quite true that in some cases 
the law makes a man's will for him, even 
better than he could make it for himself ; and 
that, unless he is able to keep his own counsel 
about it, the risk of disappointing those whose 
expectations he has excited may seriously 
affect his freedom of action if he wishes to 
change his mind. It is equally true that the 
absence of a will is often productive not only 
of great inconvenience but also of wretched 
discord ; and at a moment when a profound 
sorrow might be expected to bind together 
brothers and sisters by the sad tie of a com- 
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mon sympathy, they leave their father's grave 
to plunge into a miserable strife for the wealth 
he has left behind. It is a serious question 
how far, in making their wills, people are 
sufficiently aware of the life-long resentments 
that so often follow them ; or, on the other 
hand, of the grateful kindliness which the 
tender mention of a name, or the bequeathing 
of some trifling legacy, can stir in the heart 
that rejoices to feel itself loved. Injustice in 
a will rankles and cankers in the wounded 
memory for a whole lifetime. To be cut ofif 
with a shilling is a kind of malignant insult, 
now happily falling into general disuse ; and, 
as a rule, the shorter wills are, the fewer com- 
plications they involve afterwards ; but to be 
totally passed over in the will of one quite 
near to you, without your name being men- 
tioned, is sometimes quite as vexatious to a 
sensitive heart. Our last thoughts of those 
we love should be tender thoughts ; and it 
helps us to remember them, to know that they 
remembered us. 

Talk about iBrmiMONG the practical lessons which a 
money. Q^ careful parent will constantly inculcate 

upon his children, and the pithy maxims 
that will be falling from his lips, almost with- 
out his knowing them, none can be more 
important in their nature, more incessant in 
their influence, or more permanent m their 
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result, than those which bear upon money. 
It is easy to make too much of it, and it is 
possible to make too little. 

Where the one aim of the head of a family 
is plainly seen to become rich ; and when the 
constant burden 6f his talk is on the power 
and importance of money ; his children will 
inevitably be trained for their father's Mam- 
mon-worship, and the air of filthy lucre they 
daily breathe will insensibly impregnate their 
moral character. If, on the other hand, they 
see money treated as a matter of utter indif- 
ference ; if before their eyes day by day 
expenses are incurred without means to meet 
them, and the last question ever asked about 
anything is what it will cost, there will be a 
tendency in the other direction to impair the 
quickness of the moral sense in money matters 
generally, habitual self-indulgence will seem 
to be the natural order of things, and to wish 
for anything, will mean instantly to try to 
procure it. No doubt in many persons there 
are what may be called hereditary ideas about 
money : some are born frugal, others ex- 
travagant ; and be the circumstances of life 
what they may, the original bias will assert 
itself from the nursery to the grave. But a 
great deal may be done by carefully educat- 
ing children in the true value of money as 
means to an end. There are various ways of 
doing it, and some of them will at first be 
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disappointing. Different characters must be 
differently treated, and an age, which might 
be suitable for one young person to be trusted 
with money, might be very unsuitable for 
another. You begin to give your boy an 
allowance, with much good advice on the right 
way of spending it ; and you are mortified, 
when he returns for his first vacation to find 
that you have to pay your money twice over. 
His allowance is all spent — he really does not 
know how — and the bills, which it ought to 
have paid, are sent home to you. Well, give 
him a sharp scolding ; be sure not to let him 
think you feel him capable of having wilfully 
deceived you ; cheerfully trust him again, and 
the chances are it is the last time it will 
happen. If it is good for lads to be gradually 
trained to the use of money, it is quite as 
important for girls. Not only is it an addi- 
tional interest in their life; but it prepares 
them for the time when they will have to keep 
house for a husband or a brother ; and it is a 
constant opportunity of secret self-denial to 
devout hearts, that love to spare what they 
can for God. 

The chief thing, however, that wise parents 
should din into their children's memory, and 
impress on their consciences almost from the 
first hour they are capable of understanding 
it, is the misery, and bondage, and even dis- 
grace that come with debt. Borrowing seems 
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so easy, and lending so natural, and youth is 
buoyant with hope, and conscious of integrity. 
" It is only for a short time, and payment will 
easily be made ; and who need know ?" But 
a tendency of this kind' should be burned out 
of a young man's nature as with a hot iron. 
It is a fault towards which an inflexible stern- 
ness is at once the kindest, and the only 
effective remedy. An indulgent easiness in 
the early days of youth may foster a habit 
which will paralyze the sinews of robust action, 
and reduce ultimately its victim to the con- 
temptible condition of being either a mendi- 
cant or a thief. If the earliest commission of 
a fault of this kind is severely punished at the 
moment, the first fault may be the last ; while 
one condoned offence may be, not only to the 
offender, but to all the rest of the family, a 
false symptom of parental weakness, that may 
result in a harvest of sorrow. It is true that 
if no one would lend, no one could borrow. 

But not all lending is to pay debts, and not 
all borrowing is to discharge them. As a rule, 
it is sometimes much better, where there is a 
claim of blood or friendship on you, to give 
half rather than lend all. Where there is 
delicacy of feeling the request is not likely 
to be repeated from the same quarter, and 
often you are as happy to aid, as your friend 
to be aided. There will often also be cases 
where, from the conviction that the granting 
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of a loan would be mischievous or useless, for 
very friendship's sake, painful though it be, it 
is our duty firmly to say No. 

But lending as a rule from friend to friend or 
relative to relative is sometimes a very hazard- 
ous proceeding oi\ one side, if not on both; 
for the time of repaying is never quite con- 
venient, and a borrower's memory is often 
treacherous. It is a cynic's remark, founded 
on painful experience of average human na- 
ture, that to get rid of a man you don't want, 
the shortest way is to lend him money. 

A dry and somewhat dull subject is now 
drawing to its close; and it is not easy to 
light it up either with the gleams of fancy or 
the touches of feeling that float other topics 
on a reader's sympathies. There are still, 
however, two points of view, in which it may 
be usefully considered for the benefit of those 
who have but little of it, and for the study of 
all who have yet to be convinced that, be it 
much or little, it never leaves us as it finds 
us; it makes us worse or better. 

One of the wisest and kindest of our living 
authors has said, "How happy life can be with 
plenty of employment and very little money;" 
and his words will perhaps more easily find 
acceptance with those who have made their 
money, than those who have it yet to make. 
It will, however, seem less of a paradox, if we 
limit its application mainly to that period of 
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life when the character is full of energy, the 
body active with vital power, and when the 
exquisite and unsated instincts of enjoyment 
find an ever-varied scope in pursuits and en- 
gagements to which advanced life is unequal. 
But, paradox or not, it is true. In the increase 
of wealth there is ever an increase of worry. 
Your money must be invested, and you can- 
not easily decide as to the right way of doing 
the best with it. Or you make costly pur- 
chases, which often want, more looking after 
than you ever bargained for. The more you 
buy the more the margin of your cares is in- 
creased, the more numerous are the hostages 
that you give to fortune. You can*t lose 
what you don't possess. Burglars will not 
steal your simple plate, which they never 
suspect to be silver ; no one cheats you with 
the horses you do not wish to buy ; you are 
saved perhaps a week's vexation by never 
being outbidden for a picture which you had 
resolved on securing ; the storm that sweeps 
down the lofty forest trees spares the humble 
shrubs that clasp the hill. 

To have just enough, and to know that it 
is enough, and to be thankful for it — this is 
the secret which the Gospel long ago pro- 
claimed to mankind, but which the wisdom of 
this world rejects with scorn. Yet to sup- 
pose that a modest competence, such as 
modern times would call utter poverty, has 
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no real charms or vivid enjoyments of its 
own, is a profound mistake. It is full of joy, 
though of the simplest and purest kind. Let 
some of us middle-aged people who, after 
twenty or thirty years* hard work, have a 
little more to live upon than when we first 
started (though, indeed, we have very much 
more to do with it), look back to the days 
long ago, when, in a tiny house, and with 
simple furniture, and the whole world in front 
of us, domestic love sweetened every care of 
life. Are we so much happier now, when 
every half-crown does not want such sharp 
looking after, than when we had seriously to 
consider if we could afford a week's holiday, 
or invite the visit of a friend } How rich, 
too, we thought ourselves then if we had 
once in three months a five-pound note to 
spare and spend ! How we talked over this 
way and that of doing the best with it, and at 
last picked up something to make the little 
drawing-room brighter, or perhaps bought 
some second-hand books for the study shelves. 
The enjoyment was so keen because the plea- 
sure was so rare. 

This is also just as true in the question of 
holidays. Many gentle people prefer to travel 
third-class without being in the least ashamed 
of it ; and if they are a little more tired at the 
end of the day, they have the money in their 
pockets which the difference in the fare has 
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saved. A country farmhouse where you have 
to keep your jar of live-bait in the same room 
where you eat your meals, and where you 
share your simple shelter with the dogs of the 
house, if not with inquisitive chickens, will 
cost less, but be every whit as enjoyable as 
the well-furnished villa, with its walled garden 
and greenhouse, but where, at the end of your 
stay, you have to pay for every dent in the 
wall and scratch on the paper, the air no 
fresher, the country no lovelier, but the rent 
greater, and the life so much less of a real 
change. 

Besides, a certain scantiness of purse makes 
the wits strangely nimble in ways of laying out 
money to the best advantage. You take 
trouble, you make inquiries, you hunt, and 
compare, and calculate ; and when you have 
found what you wanted, it seems doubly earned. 
Majestically to walk into a shop, easily to 
select the first thing that suits you, always to 
have money enough to pay for it, never to be 
compelled to choose what is worse because it 
is cheaper, no doubt has its advantages ; and 
who would undervalue them t But there are 
real compensations for the multitude, who 
have to make an appetite for their food by 
first earning it ; and among the simple and 
innocent enjoyments of quiet people, none, 
perhaps, has more zest in it, or reward after 
it, than a long day's search for some special 

o 
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object, which they cannot give more than a 
certain sum for, and which they know is to be 
had if they are not afraid of trouble. 

Besides, there is not only much happiness 
to be enjoyed consistently with the circum- 
stances of what is now called poverty, there 
is also much happiness to be given. The 
secret of being well off is to know how to do 
without things. The secret of helping others 
to be well off is not the monopoly of those 
who can give great presents or confer big 
favours ; it is also with those who can make 
trifles go a long way on the errands of 
kindness, and who can brighten their gifts 
with love, if they cannot gild them with 
splendour. 

This age is dear for some things, but it is 
cheap for others. All round, probably, it 
takes much more to keep a family even in 
the simplest fashion than a generation ago. 
But life is much less dull, and shut up, and 
commonplace, and uninteresting, than it used 
to be when there were no railways, no cheap 
press, no penny postage, no lawn-tennis, no 
Mudie's library. There is more refinement 
in some homes, if there is more luxury in 
others ; and if meat and rent cost more, 
clothes and journeys cost less. But all this 
bears on the possibility of making others 
happy, limited as our means may be ; in the 
occasions of simple hospitality, in the lending 
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of books and writing of letters, and inter- 
change of trifling and pleasant gifts. No 
doubt it is delightful to receive a fifty-pound 
note from a kind grandmother, and to be told 
you are to do with it just what you please ; 
but sometimes that which costs only five 
shillings gives just as much pleasure ; and a 
heart that loves to see a child smile may 
buy as many smiles as it wants for sixpence 
apiece. 

Money also tests character, in the way it 
indicates and develops the moral disposition, 
whether for evil or good. Almost the first 
advice that a kindly man of the world would 
give to a youth just entering upon it would 
be, " Never treat money affairs with levity." 
It has been said of horses that they are noble 
creatures in themselves, but that somehow 
they contrive to demoralize all who have 
much to do with them. It may with equal 
truth be said of money, that in itself it is a 
necessary and useful thing ; but unless we 
handle it carefully it will burn our fingers. 
A professional man who permits any one but 
himself to open his letters, had better keep 
his counsel about it, for cautious clients may 
not be pleased ; and when a person entrusted 
with other people's money permits any hand 
but his own to sign cheques, he runs a risk 
which it may be hard to justify. 

Then every one has some weak point about 

O 2 
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money, and almost every one is extravagant 
in some things and penurious in others. A 
noble nature is noble with money. It is just 
what one would have expected of gallant King 
Amadeus, that he should insist on restoring 
the Escurial out of his own purse. Small- 
natured people are small with their money* 
and to get sixpence out of them is like draw- 
ing a double tooth. Wasteful people are 
often stingy ; for this is their only way of re- 
couping themselves for their improvidence. 

But stingy people are often wasteful, just be- 
cause they are stingy. A stitch in time saves 
nine. Timidity often defeats its own purpose 
Rome in the end had to pay as much for the 
three remaining books of the Sibyl as would 
have bought the six others ; and a little 
courage in buying is sometimes the truest 
economy. 
Proverbs xi.i 5. It is an inspired maxim, "that he that 
hateth suretiship is sure." But it does not 
need inspiration to see that no one should 
consent to be a trustee for others who is not 
prepared to take a good deal of trouble, or 
who is not qualified by the proper experience 
for fairly doing his best. Money committed 
to us for a particular purpose should, in the 
absence of discretionary power, be strictly 
spent on it, or fresh instructions procured 
With certain persons it is a necessary pre- 
caution, not only to indicate the way in which 
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your money is to be expended, but to take 
care that it gets there. Some people have a 
deep crack running from head to foot through 
their moral nature. If you send them money 
for a child's schooling, it is spent on a silk 
gown ; or the cheque that you intended to fill 
their coal-cellar is as likely as not to go for a 
trinket. Where some people make their 
money go much farther than others do, it is 
not necessarily because they are so much 
more clever, but because they give their mind 
to it, and feel it a duty, as well as a pleasure, 
to make the most of it. It is almost always 
those who have least money who indulge 
themselves most, and those who have most 
money who indulge themselves least. Do you 
doubt it } the reason is clear. When you 
have something to lose, it is a matter of im- 
portance not to lose it. If you have nothing 
to lose, to plunge a little deeper under water 
can hurt no one but the unfortunate trades- 
man who gives you credit. In solemn truth, 
there can be no kind of doubt that excessive 
expenditure of living is one of the great 
vices of the time ; and ' it would be well for 
all of us if the power of the pulpit were more 
frequently and vigorously exercised in sternly 
discountenancing the selfish thoughtlessness 
that buys what it cannot pay for, and in 
stigmatizing a deliberate and persevering 
extravagance by its proper name of fraud. 
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Yet carefulness about money has its own 
dangers. When an Apostle wrote to the 
Heb. xiii. 5. Church of God, " Let your conversation be 
without covetousness," and a Hebrew prophet 
ages before him sternly denounced the then 
growing habit of adding house to house 
and field to field, it was because then, as 
much as now, every virtue has a tendency 
to deteriorate into a corresponding vice ; and 
if to waste money is a fault, to love it is a sin. 
Now it is much easier to come to love it than 
some of us may suppose. To be always 
worrying about small expenses, or regretting 
past losses, or talking about prices, or even 
comparing too closely and anxiously one year's 
accounts with another's, will secretly, but 
inevitably, mildew the spirit with a kind of 
sordid earthliness. To %\v^ away will become 
harder, for we shall soon fancy we cannot 
afford it ; and what at first was but a just 
carefulness about daily spending, if not 
watched against, will presently change even 
a liberal man into a miser. Then your punish- 
ment will come in the shape God sees you to 
need, and in the shape you will most dread. 
Either the wealth itself will be taken from 
you, and the idol of gold will be shattered 
before your eyes ; or some child or heir for 
whom you were destroying your very soul is 
taken from you, to the incorruptible treasure 
of the better country ; and so the psalmist's 
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sentence comes home to you as with the 

thrust of a sword point — "He heapeth up psaim xxxix. 6. 

riches, and knoweth not who shall gather 

them." 

Perhaps there is hardly any sin to which 
religious people are more prone than covet- 
ousness ; nor any kind of inconsistency which 
worldly people are more quick to detect, and 
more severe to denounce ; nor any which a 
righteous God hates with more perfect hatred, 
and more inflexibly pursues with his loving 
chastisement until either it is scourged out 
of the soul, or the sinner is left to his idols. 

I HE end of it all is this. If money Conclusion. 
comes, let it come. He who sends it 
surely does not mean it to hurt us. -We need 
not fear it with a feeble terror, though no one 
sin has ruined so many souls as covetousness. 
We will not spring at it with a flutter of excited 
joy, for it is a grievous trial to the humblest 
and simplest. 

And if money goes, let it go ; only let us 
see that it does not go through folly or sin of 
ours. Job lost his in one way, and Lot lost 
his in another. The end of Job was a crown 
of glory, but the candle of Lot went out in 
hideous night. Probably there are few of us 
who have lived to middle life — very few indeed 
who have passed it — to whose door could be 
laid no error of Judgment in spending their 
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money, no taint of conscience in making it. 
In this greatest of great trusts, who has 
not sometimes failed ? Conscience has said, 
** Give," and we have not given. We have 
steeled our hearts, and summoned our coldest 
judgment to justify us in refusals, which now 
we would gladly get back ; but it is too late. 
Witnesses to our self-indulgence surround us 
in every room we enter. If we have done 
something for our Lord, our heart whispers 
we might have done so much more ! 

But there is time in front ; and He who 
gives us power to get wealth will also give us 
wisdom to use it, if we really ask Him. Let 
us be wise, simple, and kind. 

Wise as those who have been called to 
liberty, and mean to use it ; believing in God^s 
love to us, understanding that he intends and 
expects us to be happy ; with a healthy con- 
science that does not chafe us about every 
halfpenny, yet guided in all we do by the 
steady purpose of a heart that has been 
taught to think as in the presence of God. 

Simple, so that money shall not spoil us 
with its influences of power, nor vulgarize us 
with its tendencies to display, nor coax us 
with the softness of its luxury. Surely some 
allowance should be made for rich people as 
well as for poor. If God, who knows their 
difficulties, must be ready to bear with them, 
let us bear ; but let us also see how blessed is 
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the lot of those who, being neither rich nor 
poor, dwell in the temperate zone of a kind 
of safe table-land, which is neither chilled by 
want nor swept by tropical storms. Oh, how 
terrible must death be to a rich man, who has 
never so used his riches as to have friends to 
welcome him into the heavenly habitations, 
and whose only idea of Lazarus, in the other 
world, is that he should still wait upon him 
there ! 

And kind, for '* blessed is he that considereth Psalm xl. i. 
the poor ;" and if every one is poor in some- 
thing, in which some one else is rich, great are 
the opportunitities of little benevolences, not 
only from equals to equals, but from one class 
to another class, whereby but a small amount 
of money will enable thoughtful hearts to 
smooth the hard pillow of their suffering kins- 
men. There are many and various cups of 
cold water which tender hands can lift to 
parched lips with the promised blessing of 
their Divine Redeemer; many little gifts and 
many secret offerings which He will publicly 
recognize in the Great Day. Do we all quite 
see what is put into our power if our hearts 
are kind, though our means be scanty ? Do 
we clearly understand that the true virtue of 
almsgiving is in being our own almoners } 
that the trifle from our own hand pressed into 
hot and thinned fingers with a smile that 
gleams with sympathy, and a word that 
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recalls the sympathy of Christ, is worth ten 
times more to man, perhaps also to God, than 
a purse of gold sent through a stranger. Oh, 
there are so many ways, if only we cared to 
think of them and walk in them, of softening 
hardship, and cheering sadness, of lifting off 
burdens from heavy shoulders, of making the 
breaking heart to leap with joy. If the night 
is wet, and times are hard, and my pocket 
permits it, no police table of fares shall pre- 
vent my giving a sober cabman half a crown,, 
if I please, instead of a shilling. Street 
beggars let no one aid, they are a cankerous 
imposthume on English life ; but the thought 
of one's own children in comfort at home may 
well make the heart tender to boys and girls 
who sweep crossings; and no amount of 
annual subscriptions to philanthropic institu- 
tions can excuse a Christian man from per- 
sonal assistance to the want that meets him at 
his own door. To love, even as we are loved 
— here is the effort of earth and the blessed- 
ness of heaven ! No doubt there are many 
ways of showing it ; but one way is money,. 
Matt. XV. 40. and God asks for it. " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me." 



V. 
THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 
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** O the anguish of that thought, that we can never atone 
to our dead for the stinted affection we gave them, for the 
light answers we returned to their plaints or their pleadings, 
for the little reverence that we showed to that sacred human 
soul that lived so close to us, and was the divinest thing God 
had given us to know." — Amos Barton. 




V. 
THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 

'* LAZARUS IS DEAD." 

HERE are many ways of losing friends. 
When they go to a distance, and we 
cannot reach them, we soon discover 
that the most profuse letter-writing 
is not like once seeing them face to face. The 
features grow misty in the haze of distance. 
Where there are fewer objects in common, 
there are fewer sympathies. We are com- 
pelled to reconcile ourselves to circumstances ; 
we see that in this world we cannot have every- 
thing our own way. It is for the happiness of 
both of us that we presently cease to be neces- 
sary to each other, and so, with mutual consent, 
we grow fresh flowers in the heart. 

Or we may lose them through a momentary 
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indiscreetness we would give anything to recall, 
or through a wretched misunderstanding which 
ten manly words, frankly and brightly spoken, 
would set right for ever. But the opportunity 
has not come, and the flaw grows into the tree, 
and a slight estrangement hardens into the 
alienation of a life. For time can aggravate 
as well as heal. Men and women do not always 
become more willing to explain things as they 
grow older. If there were more peace-makers, 
perhaps there would be more reconciliations ; 
but we all shrink too selfishly, too timidly, from 
the delicate and difficult task of mediating ; 
and thus old friends, warm-hearted but proud, 
who would welcome the least excuse for shak- 
ing hands over the past, never find it, and go 
down to the grave with a dull weight on their 
heart. 

But that " loss of friends " on which I would 
write now is the saddest, for it is irremedi- 
able; the commonest, for it is the lot of all 
in turn ; the most abiding, for the Resurrec- 
tion seems far away. It is the loss by death, 
which long ago made the army of the dead 
outnumber the army of the living, and which 
is ever impoverishing us with a deeper 
poverty. 

De Tocqueville classifies human miseries in 
the order of sickness, death, and doubt. But 
while doubt may be settled by conviction 
and sickness succeeded by health, the dead 
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never come back to tell us the secrets of the 
other world, or to say that they love us 
still. 

Every schoolboy remembers the heathen 
song, in which death is said to strike " aequo 
pede " the hovels of the poor and the towers 
of kings. Yet though all lose, the amount of 
the loss varies. Age, character, circumstances, 
mark us separately with their own pain-lines. 
** The heart knoweth its own bitterness." We Prov. xiv. 10 
mourn, as well as die, alone. 

Still, though there is no universal measur- 
ing-line for the waters of grief, if we can but 
find a word that shall define with tolerable 
exactness the precise value of the relation- 
ships of life, we shall fit a key to the real 
nature of the sorrow. The link between 
husbands and wives is that of identity. They 
are one flesh and one spirit. That between 
parents and children, or brothers and sisters, 
is one of affinity. They are one blood, they 
may or may not be of one spirit. That 
between friends and friends is one of sym- 
pathy ; they are one spirit. 

N married life there are all possible Death of hus 
varieties of affection and devoted ness, ^" orwie. 
perhaps represented in their extremes by the 
distance between the poles. Where marriage is 
not much more than a convenient arrangement 
for the contracting parties, there is not likely 
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to be that fusion of soul into soul which is the 
true ideal of Christian wedlock. But where, 
since the day that they were pronounced man 
and wife together, the life of the man and of 
the maid has been an ever closer interlacing 
of joys and sympathies, and ever-growing 
identity of interests and duties and tastes ; 
where, whether wisely or unwisely, the one 
has been to the other as Hector to Andromache, 
its entire satitfaction and society, and coun- 
sellor and friend ; the parting, when it comes, 
divides one life rather than separates two; the 
void that it leaves gapes with a fissure that 
knows no filling. The soft familiar tread, 
the rustle of the gown, the music of the bright 
greeting, the half-timid tap at the study door, 
the dear and natural caress that for hours 
of monotonous labour or weary vexation 
was the desired reward ; the sunny face 
opposite you at breakfast, the cheek which 
glowed with an irrepressible joy when others 
praised you, the feet that ran so nimbly to 
meet you in the distance, the full and tender 
heart which never felt shame though others 
detected its love — they are gone and passed 
away, and if you live a hundred years can 
never come back just as they were. There 
is no one now to cheer you up in the evening. 
The cares of life are suddenly doubled, for 
the worries that were kept from you before 
meet you now. The children are ill, and you 
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must nurse them. The servants leave, and 
the task of finding others devolves on you. 
You may have more money now, but she who 
shared your poverty cannot share your wealth: 
and you hardly care for it. If the promotion 
comes at last, which in earlier married days 
you spoke of when alone, merrily and hope- 
fully, your heart sinks at the thought, that 
the one person in all the world is gone who 
would most have rejoiced to hear it from you, 
and to whom you would have most rejoiced 
to tell it. When a wife dies, the husband 
feels the light gone out of his home, the taste 
out of his enjoyments, the colour out of his 
landscape. Again and again he has to say 
to himself, with Robert Hall, " I did not 
complain, did I ? I won't complain." When 
the husband dies, the oak is felled to which 
the tender vine loved to cling. They fall, 
indeed, together; and the delicate tendrils 
still grasp the prostrate tree ; but the plant, 
though still it lives, no longer shoots itself 
into the warmth and blue of the sky ; for 
months and years it grows sadly and humbly 
on the ground, never to be quite the same 
again in the joyousness of its first life. 



** Ah me ! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that's gone, 
When here I'd sit as now I'm sitting, 
In this same place — but not alone. 

P 
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W. M. 
Thackeray. 



Death of 
children. 




A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up 
And sweetly spoke, and smiled to cheer me : 

There's no one now to cheer my cup !" 

O one can understand the sorrow of a 
child's death, who has not actually- 
endured it. When you lose a child, you 
lose part of yourself. No doubt the age 
makes a difference. The longer we have 
loved, the more we lose in the parting, and 
the promise of opening years gives an addi- 
tional keenness to the pain. When, more- 
over, you have had to learn how to be father 
and mother too to precious children, who 
through your happily compelled devotion to 
them, and the blessed reward of their in- 
tense affection, are the joy and delight and 
solace and food of your heart, the mere thought 
of losing them sends a pang through the soul 
that is real anguish ; you feel that if God took 
them, you would not say one word of repining; 
but your heart would just break and life would 
slip away. Yet are not infants our darlings as 
well } There is no reasoning ourselves out of 
our deep sadness, when we put away the little 
waxen body in its white coffin, and give the 
last kiss to the cold marble brow, and wonder 
at the majesty of death in its face, and comfort 
ourselves with the thought that it is safe in the 
Shepherd's arms, and then shut it up, to see it 
no more till we are dead ourselves. How 
oittn we wake, for nights and nights after, as 
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if the sharp waih'ng cry we knew so well called 
us to its side ! When the first darkness glooms 
over the little grave, and the rain falls, or the 
snow, it is hard to sleep ; it is as though the 
rain wetted //, or the snow chilled it, though 
well we know that no harm can reach it in the 
sinless land where, knowing what we cannot 
know, seeing what we cannot see, and loving 
as we cannot love, it sings among the angels of 
God. When we come across its toys in the 
nursery, or put away its little clothes (it is 
best to do these things at once), when, as we 
walk in the garden, we see the small wheel- 
barrow, just where the child left it, or the little 
spade, grasped by tiny hands that will never 
grasp it again, the loss comes back, the pain 
comes back ; in no distrust of God, in no re- 
belliousness about the child, but in the genuine 
emotion of a nature which mourns because it 
loves, the sad parent, careful that no one sees 
them, sits down and has a rush of tears. 

" I changed the cruel prayer I made. 
And bowed my meekened face, and prayed 
That God would do His will ! and thus 
He did it, nurse ; He parted us. «' * . 

And His sun shows victorious 
The dead calm face, and / am calm, 
And Heaven is hearkening a new psalm." 

|HEN a brother or sister dies, a com- Death of bro- 
panion is gone with whom you shared ^^^^ °^ ^^^*®^- 
the freshest hours of life ; a counsellor is 
gone, whom you could consult about things ^^ 

? 2 V 
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you could talk over with no one else. If you 
wanted to marry, or had got into a boyish 
scrape, or a parent was displeased, or some 
secret was to be told which you were too shy 
to tell yourself, the one person you instantly 
thought of was the playmate of your childhood, 
and the counsellor of your inmost soul. Your 
wife, perhaps, never heard your name until the 
year when she consented to be yours. Much 
as we may love our parents, there are trifles 
with which we cannot trouble them, wishes 
we dare not put to them, troubles we will not 
unburden to them, in a dutifulness which 
makes us shrink from vexing them, in that 
proper reserve which is inseparable from filial 
respect. Until our riper years friendship has 
no real hold on us. In this respect, the boy 
is not the father of the man. Our home ties 
are our real ties until we are fledged, and go 
out into the world to make them for ourselves. 
Though in a large family the children will 
mate in sets of their own, and the tie of 
blood is not always the tie of sympathy ; yet 
when brothers and sisters are really united, 
there is no union save one nearer and dearer. 
When one goes down to the grave, the others 
hunger after him with a sad and pining love. 

Death of |I^^W||HEN our parents die, it is as if the roof 

parents. I^yl over our head was suddenly uncovered, 

for the winds of heaven to blow down on us ; as 

U the strong arm on which we have leaned 
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was snapped assunder, and we were roughly 
told to walk alone. Then (if our parents loved 
us, as some parents can love) the mind that 
most thoroughly understood us, the heart that 
was most entirely wrapped up in us, the lips 
that most continually spoke of us, the soul 
that so often prayed for us, the face that we 
first learned to recognize, the voice we first 
grew to obey, the hand that we first tried to 
grasp, the knee that we first learned to climb, 
the cheek we first wished to kiss, are gone and 
will never come back. We may be in our 
prime, and for years past have been bearing 
the burden of our own life, and the burden of 
other lives ; yet the thought that our father 
and mother are really gone, and that we can 
no longer consult them in our difficulties, nor 
confide to them our secrets, nor share with 
them our joys, nor lavish on them our love, 
makes the heart sad with a deep and abiding 
sadness, unless it has grown old in a prema- 
ture decay. 

|HEN a friend dies, whom neither early Death of 
association, nor a tie of blood, nor mere ^^*'®"^^- 
convenience has joined to us, but who sud- 
denly crossing our path, has linked his arm 
within ours, and we have held him fast, through 
the strong force of instinctive affection, it is like 
the cutting off* of a limb or the choking of an 
artery. This is not the place to define friend- 
ship, but it is a simple matter of experience 
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that the tie of sympathy is nearer than the 
tie of blood. When there is no jealousy to 
sever us, and no money to stir up strife ; where 
we love, not because we ought, but because 
we cannot help it ; where a mutual attraction 
brings us together, and the sympathy that 
made us one keeps us one, there is no limiting 
the intimacy of intercourse, and no trans- 
gressing the bounds of prudence ; we do not 
fear reaction, we do not mistrust silence ; and 
when the friend is gone, with whom we had 
shared the cares and the joys of a lifetime, 
the heart seems to ossify into a sudden numb- 
ness; for a short and foolish moment we say 
we will shut our door in the face of the whole, 
world. 

With one regret, however, true love ever 
reproaches itself about those whom we have 
lost. We never seem to have loved them 
enough, or to have done enough for them, or 
to have borne with their faults as we ought to 
have borne, or to have taken the pains we 
ought to have taken. If they were sharp with 
us, we do not remember it : but we remember 
every time that we were sharp with them : and 
we find it hard to forgive ourselves, if the last 
time they came to us we felt they staid too 
long; if the last thing they asked of us, 
trifling or unreasonable as it may have been, 
we denied it them. 

The feeling is generous; and when not 
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carried to a morbid extent, may be even 

helpful, if only it stirs us up to live with each 

other and love each other, as we shall wish we 

had done when the opportunity is passed. 

Gentleness, forbearance, patience, faithfulness, 

brightness, tenderness ; — we all know what 

God thinks of such qualities, for we read : 

" He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, i John iv. 16 

and God in him.'' As to what we should 

think of them, it may be wholesome for us 

sometimes to be made to feel how much the 

happiness of others is in our own power, when 

the mere recollection of a dead friend, through 

the momentary sadness it causes us, makes us 

feel how much our own happiness is in the 

power of others. 

If the loss of friends, coming to all in turn, 
is a loss that all can appreciate, in natures 
cast in the same mould, it strikes the same 
chords and evokes the same feelings. On 
each of the losses we have been thinking 
over, a cloud of regret settles, which reason 
has no power to expel. 

Death with the young seems always pre- 
mature. Virgil's lament over Marcellus is 
but the echo of the world's wailing over young 
lives. The question is always the same — 
** Why should they leave us so soon ?" 

As to the old, it is easy, yet it sounds cold, 
to argue that we have only a certain time to 
be here ; that we each take our turn at the 
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table of life, and when our years are over, we 
rise to vacate for others the place that was 
vacated for ourselves. No doubt there is a 
kind of consolation in the fact that ours is a 
common lot ; and that there is no sense of 
injustice to make pain keener, or to move re- 
bellious thoughts against that Lord of life 
and death, who, in bringing down to the grave, 
and in bringing up, hath no respect of per- 
sops. Nevertheless, death to those who die 
is always sudden, to those who mourn is 
always premature. When we close a parent's 
eyes, we do not usually comfort ourselves 
with the thought that they are old, and we 
have had enougli of them, though it is indeed 
a cause of thankfulness if they have been 
spared to us for long. Nay, in some natures, 
the passionateness of affection bursts out in 
a tropical growth, that counts days for years. 
There have been wives whose memories of 
married life are limited to the weeks of a 
honeymoon, yet who love their dead husbands 
as with a love of a lifetime. 
In Memoriam. Tennyson has remarked that if the report 
were to reach him that the friend whom he 
was mourning had arrived, and he should 
come out of the ship with the other passengers 
and strike hands with him, and " ask a thou- 
sand things of home," he would " not feel it 
io be strange." The reason of it lies in this, 
ihat through our constant thinking of the 
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dead, they are ever with us in spirit if not 
in person. In the exquisite thought of 
A. K. H. B., they never grow older, and never 
younger ; the little girl is always young, the 
grey hairs of our parents are always grey, and 
we so completely enter into their existence in 
another world, though that world is apart 
from ours, that if they appeared in the body, 
just as when they left us, it would be but as 
waking out of a dream, or coming off a 
journey. 

Thank God, though death may part bodies, 
it cannot altogether part souls. 

Another feature in our mourning for the 
dead is a power, which seems specially given 
at that time, for shedding out of the memory 
all that was imperfect, or sinful, or foolish in 
them, and recollecting them only at their best. 
There may, indeed, be a certain irrationalness 
about it, for death cannot really alter any- 
thing , yet it is very beautiful, as indicating 
a merciful purpose in God ; and no one need 
find fault with it unless it is carried beyond 
the bounds of truth, for it helps to make death 
less terrible, and the parting less bitter. 

There is also, in some instances, an analogy 
of a real kind between the more than mortal 
beauty that steals over the features shortly 
after death, and the subdued, chastened pa- 
tience of the believer just before he departs 
to go to be with Christ. We all know that 
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the majesty of the face in death arises from 
physical causes: and there is a stolid igno- 
rance, in which some unhappy souls pass 
away to their Judge, which may be too easily 
mistaken for the Peace of Christ. Yet, where 
there is a well-grounded hope of a joyful 
resurrection, the grand and sweet calmness of 
the sleeping clay helps us to anticipate the 
time when this corruptible shall put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal put on immortality. 
When the last words on the dying lips tremble 
joyfully at the name of the Saviour, when the 
last faint smile seems illumined with the sight 
of Him in Whose presence is life, we are more 
reconciled to our own loss when we feel it to 
be their gain. How can we wish to keep 
John xi. 28. them, when the message has come, " The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee ?" 



A. Tennyson. 



** 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

Who does not feel this } We must be richer 
and better and happier for having been loved, 
if the true wealth of man is in the heart. What 
we have enjoyed already may be disturbed 
and interrupted, yet nothing can rob the past 
of its joy. Nothing can make us unlive the 
happy golden years when we walked side by 
side with those who are now in their graves. 
Nay, if we could have looked forward, would 
we have refused our marriage vows because 
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in the course of years one would be taken 

and the other left ? Would we have preferred 

to go through the world childless, because 

the sadness of a little grave may for a moment 

seem worse than the stillness of an empty 

nursery ? Would we have no joys in life, lest 

haply we lose them ? Shall we refuse to love, 

because in front of us is the tomb ? No, no ! 

The heart says no. The reason says no. The 

conscience says no. If we had no memory, 

and so could not recall the happiness of the 

past ; if we had no hope, and could not people 

the future with the blessed joys that are to 

come ; if our love be so thin and selfish that 

when our friends cease to be of use to us we 

can forget them ; if our faith is so feeble that 

we cannot believe how those that sleep in 

Jesus God will bring with Him ; then let us 

live the life of beasts, not of God's redeemed, 

immortal creatures — let us eat and drink, for 

to-morrow we die. But if we are Christians 

we shall take life as God ordains it, drink the 

cup as He mixes it, taste joy when He permits 

it, accept sorrow when He ordains it, and, 

remembering that here we have no continuing 

city, and that our rest is to come, wait for our 

** gathering together unto Him." 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

Again, if a wish could bring them back, 
could we have the heart to wish it, lonely 
and helpless though we be ? Possibly it 
might not always be safe to give us the 
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chance of it. Does the sick daughter never 
wish for one more glimpse of that wise and 
tender parent, who was father and mother in 
one ? That little bright-haired girl that died 
just when she was taking her mother's place, 
and filling her father's heart with a devouring 
love — is he so always at his best that he can 
cheerfully consent to leave her in Paradise 
with her mother and her Lord ? Does the 
wife never wish for her husband back, just one 
half-hour, to consult him about the children, 
to tell him how she loves him, loves him, 
loves him, with a love that grows rather 
than decays, how long the time seems in 
front of her before she will be summoned 
to join him at home ? And of our friends do 
not we sometimes say, " Oh, if he were but 
here, talking with me over the fire, and 
strengthening my heart with calm and manly 
advice ! But he rests far away among the grey 
mountains, and I shall never see him again 
till others mourn for me." 

Still, let them go, let them go. Do not lay 
hold of their garments to keep them down on 
earth, but let them mount to their crown. 
Let your child have its blessed freedom from 
the soils and stains of wilful sin. Let your 
parents, whose hoary head was their crown of 
glory, have the rest they earned in the heat 
and burden of the day. Do not, indeed, let 
them go because you cannot help yourself. 
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That would be no sacrifice at all. Let them 
go, because the Lord Who bought them wishes 
for them — because when once there the only 
thing they will wish for is to have us at their 
side. 

** And still they rose a countless throng, in solemn slow 

array, 
And still my heart went with them all upon their heavenward 

way; 
But then I marked another there, bound by some unseen 

ties, 
Who hovered long upon the brink, as though she could not 

rise. 

"There was one who held her down to earth, and on her 

garments knelt. 
In whose sad eyes an untold depth of speechless anguish 

dwelt ; 
* And canst thou, wilt thou leave me thus, mine own beloved 

one? 
And must I seek my widowed home, thus desolate and 

lone ?' 

** She veiled her mantle round her head, she did^not, could 

not speak, 
For, oh, how strong is human love ! the human heart how 

weak! 
But with clasped hands all fervently for strength she seemed 

to pray, 

And fainter grew that passionate grasp, and she soared from 

earth away." 

{From an unpublished poem, 

ND here we touch on a part of Why must 
I our subject, which if in one aspect *^^^^ ^*^* 
it be commonplace and unnecessary, in 
another is worth glancing at for the truths 
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it suggests on God's purposes about us, and 
our proper attitude towards Him. 
Why do To ask why we must lose our friends seems 

friends die ? i. j.i« ^ i v 

much the same as to ask, why must any one 
die ? Yet, when one exclaims, *' What have 
I done to deserve this ?'* and another, "What 
is the message which God is now sending to 
me?" not only for the dead in their death, 
but for the living in their sorrow, is the ques- 
tion a just one, " Why does a kind God part 
those, whom He has Himself joined, so long 
before their time ?" 

For those who fall asleep in Christ, there 
can be no need to show that death is gain. 
While we grieve for them, and even speak of 
them as if they needed our pity, they are 
delivered from the evil behind them, they are 
safe from the evil to come, they see His face, 
and their joy is full. The Church is part of 
Christ Himself. The head is no more com- 
plete without the body, than the body without 
\he head; and for every ransomed soul that 
passes up into glory, there is a Jubilate with 
the angels. But how is it good for wives to 
be prematurely widows, for children to be 
orphans, for friends to be desolate? Are not 
two better than one for the journey of life? 
Why does God bestow to-day what He will 
take away to-morrow? 
To help holi- Now the chief answer to this — an answer, 
"^^* be it observed, which can only be received 
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and comprehended by faith — is that it is '^for Heb. xU. 10. 
our profit, that we might be partakers of His 
holiness." 

All sorrow has a purifying purpose with it, 
but bereavement is meant to produce results 
which perhaps no other grief can bring about 
in the same way. When with the spirit of the 
departed we have, so to speak, mounted up 
into the higher heavens, and looked down on 
the earth, as men might look at it from the 
stars, we see it at its exact worth, both in its 
compensations and its disappointments ; not 
despising it utterly, since it is the place that 
God has chosen for us, yet colouring it no 
longer with the old false hues. 

Then we see ourselves, as we never saw our- 
selves before. Just as pain, and fatigue, and 
sickness bring out the features of the body in 
a kind of ghastly sharpness, so in the hour 
when God is searching us as with candles, we 
seem able to look in at ourselves, as persons 
outside look through an open window into a 
house. The growth of secret faults, such as 
covetousness, or envy, or pride, a multitude 
of little failings separately but trifling, yet 
together eating out our strength with the 
voracity of parasites, the heart settling quietly 
down into hasty prayers, easy self-love, scanty 
self-denial; these things all suddenly stare at 
us as the lightning flashes into the darkness 
of a closed room ; and some have felt at such 
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times that there is something more woeful, 
more intolerable, even than the death which 
has changed the current of our life; that sin 
is the worst kind of trouble ; that to have 
grown cold towards Jesus Christ can move 
the stirred heart into a more bitter relenting 
than the thought of the dead face shut up in 
its long home, never to smile on us again. 

Then, too; we discover God ; whether on 
the one hand with Job we have confessed and 
served Him, though with a heart of which too 
much lay fallow, or with others (some, it may 
be, who shall read this paper) who have not 
yet learned to call God Father, or to rest on 
His love, revealed and offered in Christ, as 
the most precious possession of the soul. 
Oh ! how many owe their first thoughts of 
God, their first turning towards Him in a kind 
of benumbed, bewildered dismay, to the hour 
when the shore of life seemed strewed with 
the fragments of their shipwrecked happi- 
ness, and when there seemed to be no heart 
left to begin the voyage again ! 

It does not, indeed, follow as a matter of 
course, that we discover God in sorrow. It is 
only too possible for the heart to harden 
itself against that Divine Will, which it con- 
ceives to be unjust and unkind. God will not 
work a miracle on our behalf. His own 
appointed way of bringing us to Himself is 
by removing the barriers that have kept us 
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separate. God offers us Himself, and he can 
make the heart glad with a deeper, sweeter, 
safer joy than man can. But if we will not 
listen to Him when He speaks to us, nor look 
at Him when He draws near to us, sadly, but 
surely, He suffers us our way : He departs, 
and we are more alone than ever. 

Then we discover His wisdom in ordering 
all things, and His tenderness, as we never 
conceived of it before, both in sparing us a 
multitude of trifling anxieties, which to sensi- 
tive hearts so aggravate suffering, and in 
moving on our behalf the sympathy and the 
prayers of friends. 

Moreover, He himself comes close to us as 
we sit alone, and whispers, " It is I ; be not ^^^^^ ^^' 5o- 
afraid : '^ "I am the Resurrection, and the J"^" ^^- ^'^ 
Life." He sheds a light on His word that it 
never possessed before ; we do not wander, or 
doze over it then. And the power of prayer 
which He pours out upon us seems to change 
the aspect of life, gives us an hourly access 
into His immediate presence, makes us feel, 
even in the midst of our sorrow, that, what- 
ever else has been taken away, we have an 
abiding and a sufficient Saviour, 

Now, if we meet bereavement in this way, 
and receive God as He offers Himself to us, 
we are not poorer for our losses, we are 
richer : and though for years to come the traces 
of that unspeakable misery leave their furrows 

Q \ 
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Reasonable- 
ness in soiTow. 



behind them, the last is better than the first : 
we say to the Lord, in the words of one of 
old, "Thou has kept the best wine until now." 
Taking our joy less eagerly, we do not spill it. 
Not expecting as much as once we expected, 
we are less liable to disappointment. Not 
wishing for so much as once we wished for, we 
make God able to trust us with more. If 
earth is emptier, heaven is fuller. If autumn 
is nearer winter, we look for the flowers across 
the snow; and the glimpse of glory that 
gleamed on us when the curtain opened for 
our beloved to pass through, has gilded with a 
blessed summer brightness the short cold days 
that separate us from the eternal spring. 

" And yet God took with me His plan, 
And now for my appointed span 
I think I am a happier man 
For having wed and wept for her. 

** I would not lose from my past life 
That happy year, that happy wife I 
Yet now I wage no useless strife 
With feelings blithe and debonair." 

NE truth may here be earnestly im- 
pressed, which needs to be impressed 
gently, but firmly — that of soberness and 
self-restraint in sorrow. Let us not selfishly 
exact too much of others in their sym- 
pathy with us. Let us not be blind 
to the fact that the time will come to 
ourselves, when time, and the love of friends, 
and the routine of duty will, through God's 
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mercy, tone down our grief, and move it from 
the surface into the foundation. It is not 
heartless in our children to go back after a 
time to their play. It is not unfeeling in our 
friends to speak of other things than the great 
loss that absorbs us so utterly. It is un- 
reasonable to complain if the world at large 
returns to its own affairs after its dole of pity 
for us. Nay, it need not be fickleness in our- 
selves, if through the very laws of our own 
being we presently cease to feel broken and 
hopeless, and life seems to have something 
left to make it worth living. 

It does violence to human nature to force it 
into feelings of any kind ; and even if there 
were nothing wrong and unreal in all fictitious 
emotion, there is something singularly dis- 
pleasing in artificial sorrow. Besides, we 
cannot ultimately resist the bent of moral 
laws, and none have been more inconsistent in 
their subsequent conduct, or made themselves 
more remarkable by the contrast between 
their first condition and their last, than those 
who, in the uncontrolled extravagance of their 
early grief, announced to their friends that 
they would never smile again. We are so 
made that a kind of irrepressible elasticity 
compels us soon to rouse ourselves. The 
growth of the tree may be checked for a while 
through the loss of a principal bough ; but 
soon it makes green wood once more. Life 

Q 2 ^ 
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could not last, the world could not go on, if 
mourners were to stay by the grave-side, in- 
stead of going home manfully to face their 
duties, and trustfully to expect their consola- 
tions. It is a false and injurious sentimentality 
that refuses to be comforted ; and that is the 
best type of human nature which simply orders 
itself according to the Divine will, and, taking 
its place in a world which, if in some things it 
can never be quite the same again, still has 
much pleasantness left, enjoys the autumn 
as well as the spring, and though its May 
blossoms be over, is thankful for its Martinmas 
summer. 

" The human heart cannot sustain 
Prolonged, inalterable pain ; 
And not till reason cease to reign 
Will nature want some moments brief 
Henry Taylor. of other moods to mix with grief; 

Such, and so hard to be destroyed, 
That vigour which abhors a void, 
And in the midst of all distress, 
Such nature's need for happiness." 

There is yet another reason for this. 
Consider what injustice it is to those who 
are gone, what unkindness to those who re- 
main ! Do we really believe that those whom 
we delight to think of as in the light and 
gladness of heaven wish us to remain in 
sackcloth and ashes, while they are in joy and 
felicity } Has the perfect state made them 
more selfish than they were here } Are they 
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likely to care more or less about our happi- 
ness, now that they love us as with the love 
of God ? If they trusted us before, they 
will trust us still, even though we do not 
sorrow as those without hope. If before they 
did not grudge us other friends than them- 
selves, will they begin to be jealous of us 
now ? If we may judge of others by our own 
feelings, we do not wish our children to be 
always mourning for us, or that our wives 
and mothers and friends should feel guilty of 
forgetting us, if, when the sun breaks out, 
they draw up the blind to let it shine upon 
them. A little cell to ourselves in the shrine 
of the heart is all we ask for : and if actual 
experience is worth anything in the matter, 
many a dying wife's last whisper to her hus- 
band has been the complete triumph of wife- 
like unselfishness, and an indication of what 
our friends desire for us, when they ford the 
river of Death. 



** Wilt thou remember me when I am gone, 
Further each year from thy vision withdrawn, 
Thou in the sunset, and I in the dawn ? 

** Wilt thou remember me when thou shalt see Henry Alford. 

Daily and nightly encompassing thee 
Hundreds of others, but nothing of me ? 

** All that I ask is a gem in thine eye 
Sitting and thinking when no one is by, 
' Thus looked he on me — thus rung his reply.' " 
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Other friends |fra|ESIDES, IS the love of those who are left 
remain. M.B1 nothing to US? Shall we despise Of throw 

away the treasures still spared to us in kind 
and affectionate hearts ? One is gone, but 
others remain ; and though at first this does 
not comfort us — though it may be perfectly 
true that all our other friends together cannot 
quite make up for the one whom we have 
lost, still we should be willing to see what we 
yet retain, and use it and be thankful. It 
is with the living that we have to do. In 
them is to be our joy. For them our efforts, 
our hopes, our prayers. The dead — our love 
is ever with them, our blessing rests upon 
them, our one assurance of hope is to meet 
again. But they are with God ; they sleep 
a sleep from which we cannot rouse them : 
only when Christ comes back will they come 
back too. 

Then how it hinders and cramps our use- 
fulness, if we shut ourselves up with our 
sorrow, and refuse the surest way of healing 
our own wounds in hastening to heal the 
wounds of others ! " None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself." 
Sorrow is sent to teach us sympathy. We 
should try to comfort others " which are in 
any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
2 Cor. i. 4. ourselves are comforted of God." What a 
talent for years to come is a sanctified 
sorrow ! But if we will not use it, and persist 



Rom. xiv. 7. 
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in hiding it in the earth, we distrust God and 
we dishonour Him. If with the heart we 
believe, with the heart we rebel. If the 
Christian refuses to give Christ what Christ 
asks for — the full service of heart, and mind, 
and will — Christ loses much, but the Chris- 
tian loses more. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which the sorrow 
is to be cherished, not driven away; for it is 
as an angel of God, and we must hear what it 
has to say to us : 

"He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. 'Tis an ill cure 
For life's worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow's held intmsive, and turned out, Henry Taylor. 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity." 

Levity and shallowness are woful evils. Yet 
we need not turn sorrow into an idol. And 
with respect to our dead, though presently we 
way feel it better to cease speaking much to 
others about them, and to be content with 
cherishing them in the solitude of our own 
memory, there is nothing either unreal, or 
unsafe, or foolish in testifying by our actions 
that they still live in our hearts. 

I do not only mean by this, planting flowers 
on their graves, though if it makes any one 
happy to do it, who shall forbid him } We 
read their letters, written long ago ; and per- 
haps we reproach ourselves for ever having 
destroyed one in that dear, dear hand. We 
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look at their photographs, for they are better 
than nothing, and we wish we had more of 
them, taken at more frequent intervals, and 
marking more accurately the ages and changes 
of life. We make visits to their graves, not 
too often, lest the habit become morbid— rnot 
too seldom, lest a chance visit shock us with 
sudden pain. We know they ?(X^ not there; 
they are with the Lord : still part of then is 
there, and we love the corruptible for the sake 
of the incorruptible. Oh, it is blessed to think 
how churchyards may be watched over by 
angels, how the Saviour guards the precious 
dust of His saints, who are laid to sleep in 
Him ! Some of the fairest spots on earth are 
churchyards. Those will say so who have 
visited Scutari, or Clarens, or Grasmere. But 
each of us has some churchyard of his own, as 
a holy and consecrated place in his memory; 
whether by a quiet southern stream, or on a 
hill side overlooking a grand landscape, or 
among grey hills, or within the sound of the 
tossing sea, or in some great cemetery near 
the smoke and roar of a city, where those 
whom we love as our own souls, and whom we 
should not forget if we lived a thousand years, 
slumber till Chrisf s return. 

IgSlET there are better ways than these of 

showing love H.M keeping our hearts true, and of proving 

our love, not only to those who are gone, but to 
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their Lord and ours. Are there children to 
fear ? Let us be father and mother in one, 
with all diligence and tenderness striving to 
fill the void place, and doing the work for 
which, however unfit we seem for it, strength 
most assuredly will come. Are there objects 
of interest to carry on, duties of Christian love 
to discharge } Is there a wife left behind who 
would value your sympathy } Are there duties 
unfinished which you have leisure and capacity 
to complete ? Here are opportunities of show- 
ing the reality of your love to the servant, and 
the servant's Master. 

But, best of all, follow your friend as he 
followed Christ. If our dead could speak to 
us out of Paradise, and tell us how to give 
them joy and testify our trueness, would 
they not be likely to say some such words as 
these i^ — 

" I am now in the eternal world, and while 
I look down on the earth where once we dwelt 
together, I look up in the face of Him, whom 
before I only tried to love^ whom now I adore 
with rapture unutterable. Do not forget me, 
but be devoted to your Lord. If you love me, 
prove it by loving Him, and O learn the 
awfulness of life. The bulk of Christian 
people fritter away heart, and strength, and 
opportunity on things which here seem to be 
utter trifles both to angels and saints. Re- 
member the shortness of time, and try to save 
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the lost. There is nothing you can lay your 
hand to of more value than the saving of a 
soul. It will not be possible long. And now 
that I see the King in His beauty, I see, as 
you cannot see, what loss, what woe it will be 
to be shut out of His presence. Live for the 
weight of glory. I am happy, O so happy ; 
but perhaps if I had laboured more diligently 
— thought less of myself and more of my 
Saviour, prayed more, tried more, and believed 
more, I should be happier still. Glory is near- 
ness to Christ, and likeness to Christ, and ful- 
ness of Christ : as you glorify Him now, He 
will glorify you presently/' 

** One writes ihat other friends remain, 

«r «r «r «r «r 

And common is the common place. 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain.'* 

New friends. Still, what IS commonplace is mostly true, 
so true, that we are tired of hearing it ; and 
though (as has been remarked already) in the 
first months of our loss nothing seems to 
compensate us, Nature makes us fall back on 
our remaining resources, it also sometimes 
prompts us to replenish them. Must the 
chair at our fireside always be left empty, 
though one who used to fill it can never fill 
it again } If the heart that is made to love 
aches for something fresh to love, why deny it 
its righteous desire } Pericles, in his funeral 
oration, delivered in the first year of the 
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Peloponnesian war, could not, indeed, console 
his sorrowing audience with the promise of 
the Resurrection, but he touched a real chord 
in their hearts when he bade them comfort 
themselves with the sons still at their side, 
and with the hope of children yet unborn. 
Almighty God has given us hearts capable 
of indefinite expansion ; and there is every 
variety of soil in them, where all kinds of 
affections may grow. Where there is room 
for all, one need not interfere with another. 
Why is the power of forming new affections 
confounded with fickleness or inconstancy? 
Because a man takes a wife to his heart, 
must he therefore be a less dutiful son, or a 
less kind brother? No doubt characters will, 
in this matter, differ materially. Yet, while 
we admire the tenacity of one man's nature, 
we need not frowx* ^.n the fertility of another's. 
The wayside of life is quite lonely enough 
without our needlessly making it lonelier. 
Let us cheat the toil and cheer the way by 
giving and receiving sympathy. He who has 
most friends has most opportunities of making 
others happy as well as himself. He who 
suffers himself, as occasion offers, to replace 
a lost friend with a new one, will live in a 
garden, which will blossom in a perpetual 
summer, and will not be less likely to forget 
the old merely because he accepts the new. 
Every old friend was once a new one. True 
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love, of whatever kind it is, will but strengthen 
and deepen in us love of every other kind. 
For the circulation is quickened through the 
entire system, and in some natures the heart 
grows as it is filled. But natures vary. 

WORD of caution and exhortation may 
fitly end a paper which could not be real 
if it had not a hue of sadness ; which could not 
be useful if it were not even more for the living 
than for the dead; which could not be Chris- 
tian if it did not point unto the sun that 
will soon rise on us in the morning without 
clouds. 
Caution. We have all of us many partings to go 

through ; yet we need not look forward to 
them, for why should we needlessly cloud 
over our permitted happiness? and if we 
persist in anticipating trials, in other words, 
in suftering before God bids us suffer, it 
must be at our own risk. Strength is not 
given us for to-morrow, only for to-day. 
Partings, which in the distance seem more 
than we shall be able to bear, when the 
moment comes may be but as the evening 
farewell, when the day's toil is over — ^softened 
and cheered by the thought that morning is 
at hand. For the burdens which God lays 
on us, there will always be grace enough. 
The burdens which we make for ourselves we 
must carry alone. And this, by the way. 
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should make us very careful of not attempting 
to measure grief by the mere outward demon- 
stration of it^ nor to think that there is no real 
mourning, because the way of showing it is 
not our own. Tears, talking about our grief, 
dress, manner, and look, vary infinitely accord- 
ing to circumstances and character, and sex, 
and conditions of life. When shall we learn 
to reject the preposterous conventionalism 
that forbids women to see their dead buried, 
and does them the flagrant injustice of dis- 
crediting their courage. At the grave-side 
there may not be a single tear : but, perhaps, 
there is a strength of self-control which you 
might well envy, girding those hearts to be 
manful and calm before you, and to testify 
the consolation of the grace of God. There 
was weeping enough yesterday to satisfy any 
one; and if you could be with them, when 
they are each alone (for when together they 
are cheerful), you would no longer think them 
guilty of a shallow or cold love. 

Of course it does not really matter, so far 
as we are concerned, what the world outside 
gossips about our grief. The stronger we are 
in our manliness, the deeper we are in our 
affections, the truer we are in our friendships, 
the less is it likely even to occur to us that 
our sorrow is suspected, the less should we 
consent to defer in the least degree to im- 
pertinent and unfeeling intrusion. Still, 
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indifferent as we may be to what others say 
of us, let us be careful not to judge others. 
Of course there are heartless people in the 
world, but they are not unfrequently the most 
anxious to conceal their heartlessness. If 
there is one thing more than another that 
mourners wish for, it is to be left alone. 

O mourn for our friends is natural. Would 
that it were as natural, while still we have 
them here, to be true and brave with them 
about their souls ! Why are we kind in 
every other way, and not in this way ? Why 
do we so firmly seal our lips on the one 
subject which will engross eternity? The 
time may come when we would give all we 
possess for one chance more. We are travel- 
lers " between the cradle and the grave, and 
the great fact of life is death ; and the centre 
of human interest moves gradually towards 
joldwin the other world ;" and if we would but see 
5m\th. j^ gQ^ j^Q \ov^ is more real, more kind, than 

that which helps a brother man to make his 
peace with God before he passes behind the 
veil. And it is no answer to say that those 
whose creed is most rigid, and their notions 
of duty the most severe, and their apprecia- 
tion of* Divine love most scanty, and their 
religious charity towards their neighbours 
most narrow, when their own belongings pass 
away, put the best possible construction on 
each last word, and cling to shreds of hope 
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about the future of husband, or wife, or child, 
which they would ruthlessly tear to pieces in 
the case of a stranger. For the human heart 
is weak, and it is easy to reason ourselves into 
what we wish to believe ; and the very notion 
of an everlasting misery for those whom we 
have begotten, or reared, or loved, is so in- 
tolerably dreadful, that if we were actually 
compelled to realize it about any one dear 
to us, life ought to be one long agony, and 
death the only riddance of our pain. Yet 
our hopes and our fears cannot change 
the laws of right and wrong : our tears and 
our prayers cannot alter the condition of the 
soul that has gone to stand before God. 
What is true for a ruffian hanged at New- 
gate, is true for the most accomplished 
scholar, or the most refined gentleman. 
Repentance towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ, are the only ways of 
salvation. God forbid that we should take 
cruel pains to rob the mourner of the only 
hope that can comfort him. " It is God 
that justifieth, who is he that condemneth T' Rom. viii. 33, 
The thief on the cross is an instance of34« 
Divine mercy bidding us never to despair. 
The love of God is an ocean without breadth 
or length, or depth or height. Nevertheless, 
if we hold it possible for men to be lost — if 
we really believe that there is a wrath to 
come, and that unless we flee from it, it will 
overwhelm us — if we hold to the Saviour's 
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words, " Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
Luke xiii. 3. wise perish " — we shall sometimes think of 
those we love and live with as dying and 
risen, and judged, and lost or saved. If we 
avoid intrusion, we will also fear cowardice ; 
and while we continually pray about them, 
that God will Himself fit them for His own 
presence, humbly but earnestly, firmly but 
gently, we shall try to remind them of Him. 
Here, moreover, may be inserted one word of 
earnest warning against those bitter self- 
reproachings which are apt to come upon us 
if, after having found it needful to rebuke, or 
even suspend intercourse, with a child, or 
brother, or friend, death suddenly comes in, 
and the breach remains unfilled. Righteous- 
ness and truth must come before peace and 
kindness ! To rebuke sin is to honour God. 
Nay, not to rebuke it may be, in a way, to 
be a partaker of it : " and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than Me is not worthy of 
Malt. X. 37. Me." If God is anywhere at all in our moral 
world. He must be first. If He is anything, 
He should be everything. Regrets like these 
should be stamped out instantly. Doing our 
duty must often cost us pain. Who can do 
more than mean for the best } Who can 
forecast the future, so as never to take a step 
he may afterwards wish to retrace t If only 
there has been no sinful, or unjust, or im- 
moderate harshness, we may even be thankful 
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that we have feared God rather than man. 
Sometimes we do well to be angry when not 
to be angry is to lack loyalty to God. The 
very poignancy of our sorrow is evidence that 
it was not in malice we did it, but in sympathy 
with the Divine law. Let the answer of a 
good conscience reassure us, if when we saw 
the thing that was evil, we refused to consent 
to it, but rebuked it in the name of our 
God. 

Yet with all this, it is a blessed thing to rest 
on the love of God, when we have no ground 
for supposing that it has been wilfully resisted, 
or persevering ly cast away. Christ's cross is the 
proof of God's mercy. If he does not care, 
does not yearn to save, why did the Son of 
God taste death for every man } Some of us 
may know what it is to hear suddenly of the 
death of a child or a brother thousands of 
miles away, and far from friends and home. 
There may be but scanty particulars of the 
last hours : and the sources from which they 
come are not always so trustworthy as to 
inspire us with much consolation. Well, we 
were not there, but He was there, without 
Whom no one can live, no one can die ; and 
He, who bought us with His blood, and is able 
to save to the uttermost, can be more in the 
last hour to the fainting, struggling soul, than 
mother, or wife, or friend. Oh, it is solemn 
to think how busy death is every minute of 

R 
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every hour ; how " never morning wore to 
evening, but some heart did break." 

We cannot, nay, we need not wish to know 
of all the suffering in the world, for if we did 
we could not help it, and to see what we 
cannot mend is a useless pain. But there is 
one who knows and feels for it all. On this 
wide groaning earth, on palace and cottage, 
on town and village, on hospital and work- 
house, on the restless sea, on the burning 
desert, on the forests of the West and the 
snows of the North, on the steppes of Thibet 
and the meadows of England, wherever there 
are men and women and children to pity and 
to save, the holy, solemn face of Christ looks 
down with tenderness unspeakable. He is 
ever near, though we cannot be. Everywhere 
He can sustain those who lean on Him ; and 
His blessed smile nerves the departing spirit 
for the struggle that sets it free. 

** Jesus, Victim comprehending 
Love's Divine self-abnegation, 
E. B. Brown- Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 

ing. And absorb the poor libation ! 

Wind my thread of life up higher, 

Up through angels' hands of fire ! 
I aspire, while I expire.*' 

In a little while friendship will be a reality. 
When we meet round the tree of life, we shall 
have shed our last tear, and death and hell 
will be cast into the lake of fire. Friendships 
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are made on earth to be enjoyed in heaven. 
This IS a busy world, and, as things are now, 
much of our time is passed over objects for 
which we do not care, and with men whom 
we do not love. We have but snatches and 
foretastes of that heart and soul intercourse 
which in its consummation and perpetuity 
will be part of the happiness of heaven. 
What a gathering it will be when we meet 
from the east and the west, and the north 
and the south, in the many mansions of 
the house of our common Father, and 
each in our own glory recognize and em- 
brace those whom we loved on earth ! It 
is sometimes an anxiety to sensitive persons 
that they will have no one to welcome them 
in heaven. As if Christ would not take care 
of that. As if He, Who hath prepared us for 
our home and our home for us, may. not be 
safely trusted to make it a happy one. We 
shall meet there many whom we did know 
and more whom we did not. But Infinite, 
Love will fill every glorified soul ; and if 
friends will still be friends, no one will wound 
us with the cold glance of a stranger. More 
wonderful and more blessed still, we shall 
meet each other without suspiciousness, or 
fickleness, or envy ; without fear of change, 
or decay, or death; without the least danger 
of loving too much, or loving apart from God. 
The parents that bore us, the servants who 

R 2 
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ministered to us, pastors who have brought 
us to Christ, physicians who have pulled us 
through weary illnesses, and made us grateful 
with the gratitude of a life ; the friends who 
have loved us, the good who have edified us ; 
many whom we have seen and longed to 
know, but never could get to know; many 
who saw us, and wished to know us, but who 
died without the interchange of a word ; 
writers of books which have helped us, pro- 
moters of plans which have inflamed our zeal 
and set us working, in a multitude which 
no man can number, all, all will be there \ 
Yet God makes heaven ; and the ** Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother*' will be 
the one friend of all others we shall most 
desire to see ; and when we see Him as He 
is, we shall not think we took too much pains 
to make others love Him; we shall under- 
stand then how the '* loss of friends" on earth 
was to prepare us for our life with Him. 




VI. 
MARRIAGE. 




** I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood, 
And sweetly on and on, 
Calming itself to the long-wished-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good." 

Tennyson. 



VI. 



MARRIAGE. 

** And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah's 

TENT, AND TOOK ReBEKAH, AND SHE BECAME HIS WIFE ; 
AND HE LOVED HER ; AND ISAAC WAS COMFORTED AFTER 
HIS mother's DEATH." 

HE married life is the " perfect life." 
So sing the poets ; in this, as in most 
things, being right. For even if the 
sombre prose of actual experience 
may not always climb, or long bask in that 
sunny table-land, a lofty ideal has constant in- 
fluence on every-day conduct ; and conscience 
has something to say about the measure -of 
our happiness being usually in proportion to 
our deserts. The heart says yes, even if it be 
a lonely heart. Nay, though the summer 
be gone, and, with the cold wet wind sighing 
drearily over blackened flowers and thinned 
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trees, a feeble flash of mocking sunshine 
peeps into a room where now there is but 
one chair by the fire, and where but half a 
life does the best it can without the other 
half, there is still memory, there is also hope. 
Reason says yes also, and has good cause 
for saying so ; for is not marriage the satis- 
faction of all the nature of man ? Does it 
not mean society^ where the mutual presence 
of man and wife is a sweet, though often 
inarticulate language ; and sympathy in that 
perfect trustfulness which is the true sabbath 
of the heart ; and oneness in all that touches 
the springs of life, and the sharing of secrets, 
and the bearing of burdens, and the tasting 
of joy? Nay, a oneness, as a poet has subtilly 
put it, even to bring back into the far past — 
before we met, saw, and loved. Ever since 
our birth steadily we were approaching each 
other from afar, and becoming fitted for our 
life in a way we knew not. 

" Alone, I said, from earlier than I know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world 
Tennyson. I loved the woman ; he that doth not, lives 

A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 
Or pines in sad experience worse than death." 

And this, be it remembered, in spite of 
Benedict's criticism that we must be dis- 
coursing of the loves of the angels, and not 
of flesh and blood on earth. 
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F course there are different zones of mar- Diflferent 
ried life, and all sorts of degrees in its r^^^^ife, °^^^ 
happiness ; and it is good for many of us, that it 
is by no means as easy to dissolve marriages 
as to form them. Not only the wretched 
Lancashire woman bruised to death by her 
drunken husband's clogs bitterly wishes she 
had never been born, but many a tenderly 
nurtured lady has her heart lacerated daily 
by the coldness and insults of a changed 
husband, who, having helped her to lose her 
good looks, or run through all her money 
as well as his own, takes daily revenge on 
her by studied unkindness. Men, too, let 
us confess it, sometimes find themselves 
hopelessly tied to women whose perpetual 
contentiousness is a moral reproduction of 
an oriental torture, that drops water on you 
every ten seconds, or whose eccentricities and 
jealousies hopelessly prevent their preferment, 
and deliberately waste their life. Nay, even 
when husband and wife are all to each other 
that they can be, a profligate child, a sordid 
income, a wasting sorrow, will sometimes 
provoke the feeling that the joys of matrimony 
may be overpoised by its cares. To "want the 
warmth of double life" is, at least, to escape 
the contagion of other men's diseases. It 
sometimes seems better to be " plagued with 
dreams of something sweet" than to be living 
in a waking nightmare. 
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The unmar- Again, if marriage is the perfect life, what 
shall we say about those to whom marriage 
is impossible, or, at least, impracticable ; 
who perhaps would marry if they might, but 
cannot ; or who might marry if they would, 
but decline ? Of which latter class, among 
women, and those of the choicest, there are 
a good many more than we suspect. For it 
is certain that we all know persons who, had 
they married, would have been both better 
and happier for it — who through not marry- 
ing have missed what would have been their 
moral development and highest usefulness, in 
whose solitariness there seems to be both a loss 
of joy and a waste of power. Well, a wise man, 
sufficiently certain of his first principles, is 
not too much concerned to find a key to 
everything. If wisdom is justified of her 
children, God in the end shall be justified by 
His, when they see the way He has led them, 
and the hidden snares in the path, that they 
might themselves have chosen. For if it is 
true that for the greater number of us mar- 
ried life is the perfect life, it is equally true, 
that for others of us the single life is the 
perfect life. 

In the case of men it is superfluous either 
to illustrate it by instances, or to support it 
by argument ; especially when we remember 
that the solution of the question rests usually 
with themselves. As for unmarried women, 
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what a dreary wilderness this earth would be 
without them ! In thousands of homes the 
maiden sister or aunt is the very angel of 
the family, the ^ children's idol, the secret 
wonder and delight even of those who too 
unscrupulously use her ; by sick-beds and 
death-beds a divine consoler ; the depository 
of the tender secrets of blushing hearts ; the 
unwearied friend of the old, and the poor, 
and the lonely. Old maids, indeed ! With 
certain obvious exceptions, they are the very 
salt of the earth, the calm and clear light of 
the household that is so blessed as to own 
them ; their distinction, to be wanted by 
everybody; their reward, to be useful to every- 
body ; their home — the snuggest, warmest 
place in the hearts that can love. And if 
they have a niche to fill on earth, as none 
can fill like them, many of them shall have 
a crown of surpassing brightness in heaven. 
Men, and women too, sometimes keep single, 
not so much because no one cares for them, 
but because they themselves care for Christ, 
first and most. The chosen solitariness of 
an unmarried life is occasionally the sacrifice 
of self, secretly, but deliberately, laid at the 
feet of Him who pleased not Himself ; and 
it has, and shall have, its great recompense. 
" The unmarried woman careth for the things i Cor. vii. 34. 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both in 
body and in spirit." Presently she will find 
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out, and others also, that the Lord hath cared 
for her. 

Nevertheless, all these exceptions admitted 
and allowed for, we may hold sturdily by 
our first proposition, that the married life is 
the perfect life ; consequently that to wish 
for it is reasonable, and to attain it is de- 
sirable. 

For most women, in spite of what a spurious 
delicacy may aver to the contrary, it is the 
goal of their life ; while for a man it is his 
complete felicity. Indisputably it is more 
to a woman than a man, if for this reason 
alone, that in view of all the interests that 
cluster round it, and the duties that spring 
out of it, it is her profession as well as her 
gladness, her life as well as her honour. For 
so long as she can with any sort of accuracy 
be called young, her functions and responsi- 
bilities are, in most cases, practically bounded, 
till she marries, by the garden walls of her 
father's house. No one with a rough kind- 
ness puts a loaf of bread and a cruse of 
water into her hand, and pushes her out into 
the wilderness to shift as she may. She is 
kept in a nest, often far too warm and snug 
and dull, till the course of Nature turns 
her out of it, to find her vigour and fresh- 
ness passed, and her power of enterprise died 
out of her, because no one wanted it. 

To a man, marriage is indeed a gladness, 
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but it is not a profession. Married or un- 
married, he has still his career to make, his 
income to earn, and his home to ensure. 
The beginning of the day and the end of it 
are with his family ; the middle of it for his 
work. And this being so, will it be too 
great a shock to our modern conventionalism 
to express the opinion that there is nothing 
unbecoming in a healthy and decided wish 
to be married, so long as the thought is de- 
corously wrapped up in a dignified reserve } 
Nothing is so reasonable or so natural as for 
parents to do what they can to help their 
children to marry — suitably and happily; all 
proper allowance made for individual pre- 
ference, and the chances for this world not 
vulgarly or perilously scrambled at in con- 
tempt of the next. 

Pascal somewhere exclaims about the 
happiness of a life which begins with love 
and ends with ambition. To which may we 
presume to add, that the sooner it begins 
the better, if only it is of the right sort } 
For Aristotle's notion that the right time 
for a man to marry is thirty-seven, apart 
from the simply physical consideration that 
suggested the reflection, would practically 
mean an irreparable loss of many years of 
happiness to mankind, as well as of that 
steadying, and purifying, and elevating in- 
fluence which is at once the sign, the result, 
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and the blessedness of all pure human 
passion. For a man, in Arthur's noble 
words — 

" Indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven, 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Tennyson. Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words. 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man." 

For a woman it stirs and enlarges and 
ripens the whole nature ; and is at once her 
true career, and her unspoken delight, and 
her tender secret, and her best safeguard, 
and her highest dignity.- So essential is it to 
her as part of her experience, that never to 
have been in love seems to many so strange 
a barrenness of spirit, that they must needs 
fancy they have ; or that this failing them they 
will give their heart's worship to some ideal 
hero. So good and wholesome is it for them, 
that even if it comes to naught, with circum- 
stances of apparent fickleness or unavoidable 
mortification, ask her if she would have pre- 
ferred that nothing of it should have happened, 
and the chances are she will be glad not to 
have missed it, notwithstanding its pain and 
sadness, so much it taught her then, so much 
it shows her now. 

Let it be added, much grave protest to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that the faculty 
of love in human nature can stand a good 
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many frosts, and still blossom again and 

bring forth much fruit. A Frenchman no 

doubt says with a certain force, **L^on 

n*aime bien qu'une seule fois ; c*est la 

premiere. Les amours qui suivent sont 

moins involuntaires." But, if less voluntary, La Bmyere. 

they may be more permanent, and even 

rational ; nay, it often turns out the best 

possible thing both for a man and a woman 

to have what is called a first love nipped in 

the bud, to make way presently for a second 

and a better. For it gives self-knowledge, 

it widens the experience of life, it steadies 

us, and it helps us judiciously to limit our 

expectations from each other too lofty. " If 

that romantic wistfulness of youth clings 

around the form of a young girl, and endows 

her with all the poetry of early years, can it 

ever be repeated again ? Love may come W. Black. 

again, and love of a stronger, and purer, and 

less selfish kind ; but — the wonder — perhaps 

not ! and so I imagine that the old mystery 

of first love never quite goes, even when the 

love goes/' Certainly there are a few 

people who can never love twice, and we feel 

a profound and tender respect for their moral 

tenacity. There are, however, many more 

who think they cannot, until they are invited 

to try; and then they are surprised and pleased 

with their success, though, indeed, if they have 

said too much about it before, they may feel 
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a little foolish. In the great bulk of human 
beings there is commonly found, and we 
should thank God for it, a huge capacity for 
fresh, hearty, human love, which publicly 
buried by friends and relations when it was 
too weak to resist, should Nature bid it and 
Providence open the way, quietly reasserts 
itself without feeling the least shame for so 
doing. Unconscious of any necessity for 
either denying or forgetting the old love, it 
deliberately accepts the new. 

Not, however, that young people, before 
they can know their own minds, or have 
seen enough of life to have a mind to know 
with, are wise in forming ties which perhaps 
hereafter, not without mortification to the 
one and even anguish to the other, may have 
to be finally and decisively severed. No 
weakness is so great as that which, at the 
cost of a sharp but short pain — nay, even 
the possible charge of a dishonourable fickle- 
ness — refuses to prevent a life-long sorrow. 
While it is better not to make vows at all 
than to have to break them when made, of 
all false vows none are so false as those which 
promise to love and cherish, when loving 
and cherishing have been discovered to be 
impossible. If you must break your 
covenant, break it with one quick act and 
have done with it, permission first asked, 
or, if necessary, compensation frankly made. 
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Surely anything is better than to compel two 
human beings, who in a little interval might 
perhaps have found their consolation else- 
where, to go on breaking their vows every 
day of their lives, because one, or it may be 
both of them, had not moral courage enough 
to confess to an error of judgment, which, 
though it may deserve censure and compel 
regret, is sometimes quite compatible with 
manliness and honour. If early attachments 
are sometimes unavoidable and occasionally 
desirable, early engagements are usually 
embarrassing, and just as often selfish. 
There is almost a culpable inconsiderateness 
in the impatience of a man to tie a woman's 
affections to him at a hopeless distance from 
the opportunity of claiming them. A 
woman, while she may be quite sure that her 
sweetheart will wait for her, if he thinks her 
worth waiting for, will perhaps best consult 
her own dignity, will certainly be considering 
the comfort of her relations, if for a reason- 
able interval she prefer to keep herself free. 

IR HENRY TAYLOR, in his de- of choice of 
lightful paper, " Of Choice in Mar- "carriage, 
riage," observes how strange it is that men 
should be so hasty in the choice of a wife as 
they sometimes are, and solves the difficulty 
by the suggestion that '* perhaps it is owing 
to that very fact of the decision being so 

S 
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critical, that it is often a little hurried." 
Haste or no haste, some things, how- 
ever, may be thought essential ; and taking 
them in their order, quite the first is to 
be in love. Yet who shall tell us what 
being in love means } For natures so 
differ that the sober account of one man, 
steeped in eVery fibre of his being with 
the malmsey of an absolute intoxication, 
would be to another, differently constituted, 
an hysterical exaggeration, or something 
quite in another world. In fact, the distance 
between one person and another in the 
torrid zone of love is inadequately illustrated 
by the climatic difference between Naples 
and Caithness ; it by no means following 
that the temperate affection of a Scotchman 
will not stand quite as much wear and tear, 
and in the end produce as much rational 
happiness, as the blazing heat of an Italian 
passion. 

"True love is not that isolated and indi- 
visible unity which it might be supposed to 
be from the way in which it is sometimes 
spoken of. It is mixed and manifold, accord- 
ing to the abundance of the being, and in a 
large naturb becomes in its progress a highly 
composite passion, commonly, no doubt, 
having its source in imagination and imagi- 
native sentiment, but as it rolls on involving 
divers tributaries, swollen by accessory pas- 
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•sions, feelings, and affections, and deepened 
by the embankments of duty and justice* 
foreign to the subject as these last may seem 
to be." 

This, however, does not prevent certain of 
the symptoms of all affections of the heart 
being: to a great extent identical, nor the 
conditions of ensuring a permanent and sub- 
stantial happiness being the same for all of 
«us. The blow that fells you so suddenly 
and irresistibly is sometimes a look that 
bursts like a fire-fly in your heart ; sometimes 
the tone of a voice, so sweet, so gentle, so 
merry, you could listen to it for ever ; some- 
times a smart contradiction, sometimes an 
Attic repartee. It may or may not have 
been a declaration of war from the other 
side : its not being meant to be no doubt 
adds to its piquancy. But what happens 
to you is plain enough ; you are bidden 
surrender, and without knowing it you 
instantly succumb. But with what mental 
vacillation and helpless despair, till the 
crisis arrives, and all is settled ! ~ The 
dread of your secret being discovered, except 
hy one person ; the exquisite joy of knowinj^ 
it discovered by that same person, if you are 
sure you are not quite despised ; the bright- 
ness of the wild hope to-day, and the feeling 
of your immense presumption that meets 
you, like a cold mist, when you wake to- 
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morrow ; the undefinable feelings that make 
you suddenly get up and go away, as 
if you would a little longer resist the 
fate that is slowly and surely overpower- 
ing you, and then the fear that your 
action should be liable to misinterpretation^ 
and your hastily going back where you 
were before ; the awe you feel of the parents, 
your envy of the delicious familiarity of near 
kinsfolk, the dread of not speaking soon 
enough, lest some one else should come in 
and snatch the prize, the fear of speaking toa 
soon, before you have made impression 
enough, and so spoil everything by imma- 
ture haste — these are among the superficial 
emotions of youthful passion, with no harm 
in them and much nature ; middle age may 
be forgiven for lightly and pleasantly glanc- 
ing at them ; the heart that has never 
throbbed under their influence has missed 
its spring. 
]^^sentidsin jf^ however, we may differ over the symp- 
toms of love-making, we can hardly help 
agreeing as to the conditions of a felicitous 
marriage. One is, that the fmicy be seized ; 
that you marry, not only because prudence 
assents, but because the heart likes ; and 
remember, fancy does not in the least insist 
on what is called physical beauty. You 
make your beauty for yourself by seeing it 
and admiring it with your own sense of the 
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beautiful ; and if others don't agree with 
you, so much the better for you ; there will 
be fewer rivals. Yet, it is almost everything 
that you not only fancy, but respect. In 
fact, true love, perhaps without knowing it, 
begins with respect. Where there is no re- 
spect, it is not love at all, but a physical 
instinct. Nevertheless, the respect must 
speedily warm into love, for too much vene- 
ration treats one like a grandfather. 

Then there should be social equality, in- 
tellectual sympathy^ and sufficient means. 
Nobody is bettered, but a great many ex- 
cellent people may be hopelessly and help- 
lessly estranged by a social giilf between 
wife and husband. The man, if it is he who 
has faced the risk, in ninety-nine cases out cf 
a hundred will presently find out that he has 
made a sacrifice, for which he had grievously 
miscalculated his own staying power. The 
wife, stung by the discovery that he does not 
feel her an adequate compensation for having 
lost most of the things in life he cares for, 
does not feel encouraged to help him to bear 
it ; and the headstrong impulse of early 
youth, blindly set on its own personal 
gratification, is sometimes terribly punished 
by a spoiled and soured life. 

Intellectual sympathy is another condition 
of fireside happiness. By which is meant 
not at all an absolute and entire agreement 
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on all the great questions of life (one onljr 
excepted), or a too facile, and perhaps in- 
sincere acceptance on the wife's part of all. 
hex husband^s opinions, whether on politics,, 
literature, or art. It would be terribly dull 
to begin with, and then, if Pascal is right in 
saying that man's dignity consists in his 
being a creature that thinks, it is not quite 
unreasonable to claim for a woman her share 
of the dignity, though it simply expresses the 
respect due to her to add, on equal terms. 
Of all stupid, and helpless, and it must be said 
common varieties of moral cowardice, about 
the worst is that of a man who is frightened 
at a woman because she has got a mind, and 
intends to make use of it. After goodness^ 
quite the next best thing in a wife is intelli- 
gence. Not, indeed, that worst of all mental 
endowments, a vivid imagination insuffi- 
ciently balanced by reason, and backed by a 
stubborn will. But good sense — this is the 
best of dowries. A love of reading, and the 
power of talking about what you read, is a 
far safer and more enjoyable quality than a 
restless craving for amusement and change ; 
and an absolutely mindless companion is 
the lifelong and aggravating retribution for 
the silly fear of being beaten in argument,. 
say once a month, across your own table,, 
with no one to know but the cat. 

Another essential is sufficiency of meansy. 
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which to some people may have a hard 
worldly sound about it, to others is but a 
reasonable guarantee for independence and 
honesty. If two young people like to marry 
upon nothing, and are pleased to call it faith 
or devotedness — being of age, they can do 
so ; but then they should be prepared for 
the consequences. Most certainly they have 
no right to expect that the embarrassments 
which, with their eyes made wide open, they 
may feel certain to come on them, should 
fall on any but themselves. Wise people 
think it better to wait, and their prudent 
self-denial usually has its reward. If they 
don't like to wait, nobody can make them ; 
but they must face their risk, and balance 
their gains. This is certain, that they ought 
to have a great deal more than most people 
have of the power of constant self-denial, 
and petty economy, and resolute indepen- 
dence, or their strong and early love maybe 
taxed and tried to the uttermost by a grate half 
empty, by scanty meals, by children thinly 
clothed, badly fed, and wretchedly schooled, 
and by a continual atmosphere of mortifying 
indebtedness. This is probable, that very early 
marriages, with veryslender resources, stripped 
of the hollow jargon of romance, maybe nothing 
less than the unjustifiable self-indulgence of 
two young persons, indifferent to ever}' other 
consideration but that of pleasing themselves; 
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and that in the end they will have to fall 
back, or at least try to fall back, on inno- 
cent relations, who may be quite unable to 
help them without grave injustice to others ; 
who, anyhow, may decline to be held ac- 
countable for a rashness which they candidly 
deprecated, and a poverty which every one 
foresaw. 
Prov. xix. 14. If « a prudent wife is from the Lord," the 
prudence that selects her may be conceived 
to be from the same source. Considering 
how the marriage of two human beings ra- 
diates with all sorts of influences on the 
society round them, society may be pardoned 
for the wish that marriages were more pru- 
dent than they are. 

There is one essential more — the best for 
the last — moral and religious sympathy. By 
moral sympathy is not meant that the two 
characters must be precisely similar. It is a 
great deal better that it should not be so ; 
otherwise there is nothing to learn, and every- 
thing to lose; faults are intensified and hard- 
ened, even goodness has less encouragement 
to grow. Moreover, the same sort of quality 
in a man is somewhat different in a woman, 
made different by the wisdom of God. 

** For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
lennyson. Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like ; but like in difference." 
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Rather, I mean that while supplementing 
each other's deficiences, checking each other's 
infirmities, and encouraging each other's im- 
pulses for good, husband and wife should be 
walking side by side, on the same clear path 
of moral purpose, social usefulness, conscious 
union with God, joint hope of immortality. 
When men or women, fully aware of a real 
•diversity here, still resolve to marry, either 
trying to believe that their difference does 
not really matter, or indulging the rash hope 
that the soul now for God may presently 
succeed in winning the one not for Him, 
there is always a tempting of Providence, 
there is often a deteriorating of aim. The 
careless soul does not always shake off its 
carelessness, though it often succeeds in com- 
municating its infection, to the devout one. 
It was a choice between God and man. Man 
is chosen, but the choice has its reward — the 
world and the lust thereof. 

And it is just in this part of our subject 
that the French way of arranging marriages 
has something wherewith to justify itself On 
the one hand, there is the absolute responsi- 
bility which devolves on the parents on both 
sides, who being, not without reason, credited 
with a fuller acquaintance with the characters 
of their children than can belong to others, 
possess the best means of knowing what will 
constitute a congenial union, and prevent an 
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unhappy one. On the other hand, there is 
the instinctive confidence usually felt by the 
children in the will and power of their parents 
to do the best for them. Son with father^ 
and daughter with mother, or both with both, 
give and take a confidence as touching as it 
is reasonable ; and instead of dreading the 
counsels of a severe judgment, as an austere 
veto on all their fondest wishes, they trust, 
love, and use their parents as their best 
friends. 

** Oh, the little more, and how much it is ! 

And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 

Or a breath suspend the blood's best play, 
And life be a proof of this. 

Had she willed it, still had stood the screen. 
So slight, so sure, t*wixt my love and her ; 

I could fix her face with a guard between. 
And find her soul, as when friends confer, 

Friends — lovers that might have been. 

A moment after — and hands unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast ; 

But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life ; we were mixed at last 

In spite of the mortal screen." 



Betrothal. 




ND now all is settled. The delightful 
fears of a possible repulse have given 
place to the vivid gladness of assured pos- 
session. Yes has been spoken as well as 
looked, written as well as spoken ; both the 
families know, and both approve. There 
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has also been the first interview, which 
writes itself on the heart, indelible for 
eternity. 

** My wife, my life — O we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee ; come, Tennyson. 

Yield thyself up ; my hopes and thine are one ; 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself. 

Lay thy sweet hands in mine, and trust to me." 

Some people titter when they see two 
young persons walking together in the deep 
rapture of their first betrothal, as if there was 
anything really ridiculous in it, or as if they 
would not be only too glad some day of 
such a pleasant prospect for themselves. 
Others, while in their hearts they smile plea- 
santly, smile with the honest joy of happy 
delight, at what, without talking pompously 
about it, is one of the most touching sights 
in the world. How absorbed they are, and 
how rightly absorbed, in each other ! 
Having taken the most momentous step 
that two human beings can take in relation 
to each other, they are glad it is done, and 
lose no time in enjoying it. Their horizon 
is absolutely bounded by their own pros- 
pects ; yet nobody thinks of calling it 
selfishness. They are so wrapped up in 
each other, and so supremely content with 
each other (though perhaps a month ago 
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they had never met), that their own relations 
feel pushed aside into a tame background, 
and the brothers and sisters don't quite like 
it (having never gone through it themselves), 
while parents, having personal recollections 
on the subject, are not in the least afraid of 
being really forgotten, nay, have a shrewd 
notion that they are far too likely to be 
wanted, to be set aside for long. Then 
follow the congratulations of relations, some 
of them slightly chilly, the presents, 
which are always interesting, as if only 
showing the absolute inconsiderateness that 
can imagine nothing else in the world fit for 
people going to set up house but inkstands, 
paper knives, and perhaps a fish-slice (in 
electro plate) ; the evening strolls, if it is 
summer ; the coses by the fire, if it is 
winter ; and then the awfully deepening 
interest as the wedding day, so long put off, 
at last draws near, with the secret wish of 
all concerned to get it quickly over. Well, 
with all the pleasant fun we may make 
of it, and glad as anybody concerned in it 
is to get it over, it is the golden month of 
the golden youth of man. It will bear no 
repeating, and it dreads no forgetting ; good 
and beautiful as it is, the best is in front. 
The wedding. As to the wedding itself, and the best way 
of getting over it, men have their views, very 
clear and very hopeless. Women, too, have 
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theirs, and they triumph. But it is soon 
over, and then the satisfaction and rest ! A 
man would vastly prefer to come quietly to 
church in his travelling clothes, meet his 
bride, also arrayed in hers (and how much 
better she always looks when dressed to go 
away, than white and ghastly in her glitter- 
ing brocade in church !), with just enough 
friends for sympathy, and not enough for 
fussiness ; and then, when all is done, to get 
into a brougham and drive to the station. 
Clearly, however, general society will never 
stand this, and for one reason out of many, 
that it would be robbing womankind gene- 
rally of a public occasion full of manifold if 
inexplicable satisfaction in all that chiefly 
touches their claims and affects their dignity ; 
to the bride in particular it would, on the day 
of her life's victory, forfeit the glory of her 
coronation. 

So the great day comes, with all its para- 
phernalia and excitement, its wasteful ex- 
penditure, and its intense fatigue. The car- 
riages drive briskly to church ; over the young 
couple, round whose dawning life all kindly 
interests cluster, benediction and prayer go 
up to God Most High ; there is the with- 
drawal into the vestry for the first congratu- 
lations, and the going home for the second. 
A tedious interval is not inaptly passed in 
the modern and slightly vulgar fashion of 
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exhibiting the presents ; and after a meal, 
in which there is usually an odd mixture of 
smiles and tears, feeble jokes, heavy compli- 
ments, the partaking of indigestible food, 
when it is too early to have an appetite, and 
the making of congratulatory orations, in 
which the speakers are heartily applauded 
for being so kind as to sit down — the sacri- 
fice to conventionalism is over, and, with the 
best of the day wasted, the bridegroom 
carries off his spoil. 

" When crowned with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home. 
And hopes, and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 
Tennyson. ^^^ doubtful joys the father move, 

And tears are on the mother's face, 
As parting with a long embrace 
She enters other realms of love.*' 

Honeymoons. As to long honeymoons, most sensible 
people have come utterly to disbelieve in 
them. They are a forced homage to 
utterly false ideas ; they are a waste of 
money at a moment when every shilling- 
is wanted for much more pressing objects ; 
they are a loss of time, which soon comes 
to be dreary and weary in a grand hotel 
or dull lodgings, with nothing to see and 
less to do. Most of all, they are a risk for 
love, which ought not so soon to be so 
unpleasantly tested by the inevitable petu- 
lances of a secret ennui. 
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Six days, by all means, and then, oh ! 
happy friends, go straight home, with your 
money in your pocket for the real honey- 
moon, say four months hence, which you 
will enjoy far more, when you have spent a 
few happy home weeks as man and wife 
together, and which you can honestly claim 
as your usual holiday. Whenever you come 
back, six weeks hence or one, you will have 
just as much to stand the fire of a little hard 
staring, which won^t hurt you, and of bright 
pleasantness, which need not vex you ; and 
the sooner you are at home, the sooner you 
will find out what married happiness means. 

The first year in the new home — ah, there The first year, 
is no year like it ; for though others may be 
happier, the early freshness is gone. Home, 
I say ; for young married people should 
always, if possible, have a home of their 
own in preference to lodgings. Every 
divinity should have a temple, and spousal 
love as much as any. Otherwise the first 
associations of the life will be bald and 
mean, and unworthy ; the husband will have 
no house to rule, and the wife no household 
to manage, and there will be a tendency for 
shoes to get down at the heels, and things 
generally to be in a crumpled and loose con- 
dition. No. matter how tiny the house is ; 
that it is the first, makes it a palace. No 
matter if you are a little cramped in money 
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matters, if there is reason to expect you won't 
be always cramped. It is an immense gain 
to be compelled to economise ; for rich as we 
may become afterwards, habits of wholesome 
thrift never quite leave us. The furniture 
may be scanty, and some of it old ; but a 
clean chintz makes common things pretty, 
and the dullest of rooms is set off by some 
of the bright knick-knacks that came in so 
plentifully among the bridal spoils. Besides,, 
if you start with everything you want, there 
is nothing to wish for, and no pleasure in 
adding to your possessions. George Eliot 
has a subtle remark about the " best society, 
where no one makes an invidious display of 
anything in particular, and the advantages of 
the world are taken with that high-bred 
depreciation which follows from being accus- 
tomed to them." No doubt there will be 
pictures and photographs, the hanging of 
which takes at least a day, occasions consi- 
derable discussion, and perhaps involves the 
first serious divergence of opinion. If there 
is a garden, and one good tree, of course a 
lovers^ seat will be placed there. On each 
side of the fire-place there will be an easy- 
chair, with a table to it, for the inevitable 
teacup, the newspaper, the work, perhaps 
even a book for reading aloud. For in an 
early and enthusiastic period of married life, 
there is often a good deal of reading aloud 
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— liable, it must be added, to 'drop into total 
disuse, after a short experience. The hus- 
band's voice is usually found to have been 
sufficiently tried during the day to make 
further exertion undesirable. The wife con- 
soles herself by feeling that now she can 
choose her own books, and on the whole 
prefers that, when her husband does speak, 
it should be talking to her. 

The first year ! As we look back at it, 
over a vista of intervening memories, a tender 
dew steals over the heart. While we thank 
God for all that has been given, and all that 
has been spared, when we think also of what 
He has brought us through, our praise is not 
unmixed with wonder. 

" Regret is dead ; but love is more 

Than in the summers that are flown, ™ 

For I myself with these have grown ^ 

To something greater than before." 

It was a time of mutual enlightenment and 
discovery, the fitting of everything into its 
proper place, the learning about everything of 
its true measure. Tastes and antipathies 
were one by one discovered, favourite authors 
compared, pet theories perhaps roughly han- 
dled ; now and then candour had a brusque 
way of expressing itself, and admiration paused 
to criticize where once it adored. But true 
love can stand a great deal more than this, 
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and only be the better for it. So far from 
disturbing, it helps to discover unity ; in 
trying, it disciplines and braces it. And 
when, as the months come and go, a little 
cry is heard, and presently in a darkened 
room a pale face looks an infinitude of satis- 
fied love into the not unmoved eyes even of 
an English husband, their life is crowned, 
and a new joy begins ! 

And now, husband and wife, that we have 
got you together and opposite each other, 
with a bright fire, and the green Pillischer 
lamp, and her mother's miniature on the 
table near her, and the tea coming, and after 
tea the journals, let us sketch for you in firm 
but not too impracticable outlines what a 
husband ought to be to his wife, and a wife 
Mutual duties, to her husband. If at first sight it all 
seems an ideal which none are ever likely to 
reach, remember that imagination is of im- 
mense help in the formation of character, 
and we are not the less likely to reach it for 
wishing it could be true. How, moreover, 
can an ideal of married life be pitched too 
high, when the Holy Ghost has condescended 
to use it as a type of the union between 
Christ and the Church ? 

The husband. |i'gB||IRST of all, a husband should be tender ; 
B.BB^I and tenderness is love in expression. It 
is worth noticing that when St. Paul lays down 
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the broad lines of duty between married 
people, he does not tell the wife to love her 
husband, nor does he bid the husband to 
obey his wife. Rather he bids the husband 
love, which sometimes he is not quite dis- 
posed to do ; and the wife obey, which it is 
not to be taken for granted she will do too 
easily. Yes, he is to love her, and not 
merely with the passing fancy of the senses — 
perhaps Grandcourt gave Gwendolen that — 
but with the same sort of tenderness and 
sacrifice wherewith Christ loved the Church, 
and gave His life for it. Mr. Disraeli has 
beautifully observed, " Instead of love being 
the occasion of all the misery of this world 
(as is sung by fantastic bards), the misery of 
this world is occasioned by there not being 
love enough." This is certain, that as time 
goes on, married life is not usually found to 
want less love, but more; not less expression 
of love, but mor^. Caroline Perthes, writing 
to her husband, is not content he should love 
her, but wishes the phlegmatic German 
would sometimes tell her so, which some hus- 
bands (no doubt weak-minded men) secretly 
desire of their wives."^ Oh, there can't be too 
much love, if only it is of the right sort, and 
with the right motive. No one yet was ever 
spoiled by excess of love, though hundreds 
and thousands have been made happier and 

* p. 80. 
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better by it. Nay, if now and then a quick 
word is said, and a keen reproach retorted, 
and there is a sense of hurt and wrong in 
one heart, if not in two, and the nimble- 
tongued woman, relieved of her sudden heat, 
and unconscious of the sting in her words, 
wonders why her silent husband can^t forgive 
as she has forgiven, and instead of judging 
herself, feels rather hard on him, let the man 
show himself a man, by kissing away the 
lines from the ruffled brow, and through 
conquering himself nobly win her. Heat 
should never settle into the heart, nor vexa- 
tions be suffered to harden into estrange- 
ment. Love is a very sensitive plant, and 
soon feels the cold. 

** As through the land at eve we went 

And plucked the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O we fell out, I know not why, 

And kissed again with tears. 
Tennyson For when we came where lies the child 

We lost in other years : 
There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 

We kissed again with tears." 

Then, in a real and chivalrous way, he 
should respect her. Yes. respect her in 
studiously consulting her wishes ; in treating 
her, especially before servants and strangers, 
with the deference and courtesy she deserves ; 
in refusing to notice, or at least to resent, 
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those momentary petulances which secretly she 
is as sorry for afterwards as he can be, and 
which are often the result of feeble health 
or secret trouble ; in taking especial care 
that when she goes out into society, or visits 
his relations, she should be spared the 
mortification which, say what she may to 
him, is sure to wound her, if she is dressed 
v/ith a conspicuous inferiority to every one 
else ; last, but not least, in being scrupulously 
careful not to criticize her nearest relations 
until the time comes that she is sufficiently 
at her ease with him to do it herself. 

Some of these counsels may seem almost 
irritating, and married people who live in 
Paradise may quietly observe, that the people 
who need them are savages. That is 
exactly what it is. For much unhappy 
experience goes to prove that there are a 
great many savages, and in all classes of the 
community, and in England as well as else- 
where ; and that while no one has a stronger 
right to claim good manners than a wife, she 
is sometimes the last person to receive them ; 
and that occasionally the husband is a 
gentleman anywhere but in his own home. 

Then, while ruling the house, he should be 
gentle in ruling it ; for as to his ruling, the 
law of God clearly lays that on him, and 
only his incapacity can repeal it. " The Eph. v. 23. 
husband is the head of the wife.'^ She 
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expects it, and secretly thinks less of him if 
he is not The world expects it, and politely 
laughs at him if he is not God expects it, 
and His divine order is violated if he is not. 
As a matter of fact, it must sometimes 
happen that the wife is the stronger of the 
two ; and if it is so, he may be all the 
better for it, and she none the worse. It is 
not her fault that she is the stronger ; she is 
what she has been made, and water must 
find its own level Very likely he has 
married her with his eyes open, conscious of 
not being strong enough to fight his battles 
single-handed, and with a shrewd feeling 
that the safest kind of ally is a wife. Even 
here the bridle-rein should be in his hand, 
and Joan sit bend. When, however, he is 
the stronger, and certainly, on the whole, it 
is better he should be, let him show his 
strength, not by masterfulness and small 
tyrannies, and a sort of Xerxes fondness for 
everybody falling down and worshipping 
him, but by a rule at once undeviating, 
consistent, strong, and kindly, for which 
every one will heartily thank him, and 
secretly respect him — his wife most of all. 
Let him also feel and show that she has her 
domain as well as he his. Husband and 
wife are king and queen in the family, and 
let the wife be queen. 

Circumstances may, indeed, occasionally 
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make it necessary for the man, instead of 
the woman, to hire the servants, and order 
the dinner, and dress the children, and pay the 
tradesmen ; and where it is so, he must 
make the best of it, and do as well as he 
can, not blaming her. If, however, there is 
no necessity for him to do it, his insisting 
on doing it is a fussy intrusion into his 
wife's province, and he will probably commit 
the double fault of diminishing her dignity, 
and hopelessly disordering the house. 

While, further, he values her advice, and 
wishes to be aided by it, when there is a real 
divergence of opinion, the responsibility of 
deciding is with him, and he must not 
shrink from it. Questions of profession and 
duty, of habitation or locality, of purchase 
or investment, of children being put out into 
the world — these fall to him as head, and it 
is for him to decide them Even an occa- 
sional mistake does less mischief in the long- 
run than feeble vacillation, or still feebler sub- 
servience. The reproach hardest to bear is from 
a man's own conscience, when he knows he 
saw what was right, but had not the courage to 
do it. Then, would you like to know how to 
oil the wheels of life, when now and then 
they move a little heavily — how to bring into 
it an element of tender romance which shall 
remind the now staid, but still impressible, 
matron of the days of her maiden power when 
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a cold look from her brought winter into the 
room, and when the faintest wish would have 
sent off some one we know on a walk of a 
dozen miles for the first violets ? Now and 
then give her a present — a real present, which, 
without involving undue expense, is good 
enough to compel a certain sacrifice, and 
suitable enough to make her cheek flush with 
delight at seeing that just as the bride was 
dearer than the sweetheart, the wife is yet 
dearer than the bride. These little acts of 
sudden and spontaneous affection do a great 
deal to keep even the best love from stag- 
nating, and succeed much more than we are 
apt to suppose in sweetening it when it is 
stirred. Presents, I say, and good ones if he 
can afford them ; if not, then the best he can 
afford. It is nothing to the purpose that he 
never gives himself any. Holding the purse, 
he can, if he likes, supposing there to be any- 
thing in it ; and if, on the whole, he prefers 
keeping his money to spending it, his balance 
in the bank is just as much a gratification 
to himself in another way. It sometimes, 
however, is found that the husband who does 
not see the necessity of giving his wife pre- 
sents has no sort of scruple in receiving them 
from her. There are also husbands who, 
though they never give their wives presents, 
give themselves a great many, and either 
drive horses or wear rings that would keep an 
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additional servant for a whole year, or pro- 
vide their wives with handsome presents for 
a lifetime. 

Love, love ! Oh in how many ways we 
may show it if we please ! How glad we 
are when others show it us ! How often 
we show it to ourselves ! How much we 
expect of it for ourselves ! It is quite true 
that the costliest presents without love are a 
ghastly deception ; it has yet to be proved, 
that they may not go together. A wife has 
a human nature as well as a husband, and a 
little tender petting does her a great deal of 
good, and the children too. Often those who 
get the least deserve the most. As to the 
husband's recompense, paid, and in full : if 
you doubt it, ask him. " Let the wife see Eph. v. 33. 
that she reverence her husband." 

ND, to begin at the beginning, almost the The wife. 
one thing an active man wants most from 
his wife is an intelligent and entire sympathy 
with his professional employment. For the 
happiness of life consists far more in its 
interests than in its possessions ; and who can 
care for a wax doll at the other end of the 
table, whose only object in life is to put on 
clothes, and then put them off.? He wants 
another double to himself, who can enter into 
his pursuits, share his disappointments, divide 
his burdens, and exult in his success. If there 
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is one path straighter and quicker than 
another to a man's heart, it is this. One of 
the most graphic portraits in " Lothair" is that 
of the prosperous lawyer, Mr. Putney Giles, 
who, occupied the entire day with managing 
the affairs of great families, gaily anticipates 
his return home at night to tell his wife all 
the news of the day. 

And here it may be opportune to remark 
that it by no means follows that the only or 
best way in which a wife can show sympathy 
of this kind is in personally co-operating with 
her husband, even where it is in her power. 
Clerg}''men's wives, for instance, are some- 
times praised to the skies for spending the 
greater part of their time away from their 
own families in the active duties of the parish. 
It is a serious question, whether their first 
duties are not with their own children at 
home. So far, however, as sympathy with 
the parish work is concerned, it is often the 
far wisest, as well as most effectual way of 
showing it, not so much to be incessantly 
busying themselves with duties which cannot 
be the first or the nearest, as to combine 
with a keen interest in all that is going on 
that quiet domestic repose which makes fresh 
air for him when he comes back, jaded and 
weary. To be a mere duplicate or repetition 
of himself gives him none of the variety, 
which is the best kind of refreshment ; it 
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simply keeps him in the narrow groove, out 
of which for an evening hour it is better for 
everybody that he should be pleasantly lifted. 
She has had all the more leisure for seeing 
the parishioners, and judiciously sifting their 
talk, for him, as well as a fresher mind both 
for hearing and weighing it His news is 
new to her : her news is new to him, and it 
is a change for them both. 

And coupled with sympathy should be 
encouragement. For if a man's own wife 
does not believe in him, and look up to him, 
and admire him, and like him better than 
any one else, poor man, who else will ? If he 
is not king at home, where is he king } Never- 
theless, her encouragement must be delicate, 
and judicious, and perfectly sincere and 
discriminating, and in rather sparse measure. 
Praise is always sweet, from no lips so sweet 
as a wife's. But unless a man has turned 
into a bluebottle fly that can't get honey 
enough, he won^t care for it unless it is 
perfectly natural ; he will be vexed by it if it 
is overdone. In fact, he will only feel 
ridiculous if she praises him publicly for the 
very thing which his friends and relations 
happen to be aware he has never possessed ; 
and though he likes her to admire his 
speeches, if she likes all alike, or picks out 
the inferior passages for special remark — it 
is flat. 
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In touching on a wife*s love to her husband, 
I shall take leave to hint, not so much on 
the duty of it, which would be insulting, nor 
the amount of it, which would be unnecessary, 
as on the ways of showing it, so as to put it 
out to the best usury — may it be added ; 
also on ways of not showing it, if she would 
not make her husband a laughing-stock, and 
convict herself of uxorious folly. 

Wives should never be squaws. For, with 
all their kindly meaning and absorbed devo- 
tion, they only earn the wretched success of 
gradually turning the husbands they wait on 
at one moment into a fretful baby, at another 
into a savage bear. A strong man, petted 
and humoured about trifling bodily ailments 
as if they were malignant diseases, or praised 
to his face for having borne a trifling fatigue 
with a patient endurance that would not have 
been out of place in a ride across the Pampas, 
or made prominent and intrusive in the 
matter of his least personal wishes to the 
exclusion of every one else in the house— 
the hosts included — in the end becomes apt 
to bite hard at the hand that has lost its 
early whiteness in fastening his boots and 
packing his luggage ; when he does not 
bite, growls. But a Nemesis awaits him, 
and he earns his reward. The wages that 
he has to pay for all that menial service is, 
that he becomes a slave, and a very abject 
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one too. Other people find it out) if he 
does not, and in the end he discovers it him- 
self. The squaw, too, suffers in feeling 
secretly unrequited for the unwise lavishness 
of her affection, and in the irresistible con- 
viction that she is softening instead of bracing 
him, and even helping him to be prematurely 
old. 

A woman may do a great deal to keep her 
husband's love, if not to deepen it, by tact, and 
justice, and kindness to his relations. Nor 
need there be the slightest fear that in so 
doing she is running any risk either of for- 
getting her own, or of tempting him to forget 
them. Two points here are beyond dispute. 
One of them is, that a woman invariably 
cleaves to her own relations — nay, if possible, 
feels them more necessary to her after mar- 
riage than they were before. The other is, 
that the husband very often goes with his 
wife in this matter, and takes up her people 
as if they were his own, partly because, from 
reasons which it would be tedious, and perhaps 
unnecessary, to enumerate, he is more at ease 
with them, and freer from old complications 
and differences, partly because his own rela- 
tions doing exactly the same, if he did not go 
with his wife, he would be nowhere. The 
more, however, that the wife's heart is touched 
and gratified by her husband's so thoroughly 
identifying himself with her home and her 
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people, the more careful should she be not 
in any way to alienate him from his own 
belongings, or to discourage his seeing them 
whenever he likes. If her relations have 
now become his, his own have not ceased to 
be his. He has two sets instead of one, and 
the new ties cannot dissolve the old ones. 
Whatever may be his secret preferences — 
and it is by no means every man who says, 
"The new is better" — the old relationships 
remain, which claim to be remembered, the 
old duties abide, and they are in force still. 
Some people will tell you that almost all the 
quarrels that happen between brothers in 
mature life are started, if not fomented, by 
the wives. It is certain that the constant 
opportunity of influence which a woman has 
over her husband just by living with him, 
knowing him, nursing him, and loving him, 
gives her an insight into his character, and a 
power over his will, which an unscrupulous 
person will unhesitatingly turn to her own 
advantage, but which a woman of high 
character and real dignity would scorn to 
use. 

Spiritual help. lUa'^IHE final Counsel is for both; because the 
B.Bil best,thereforelefttothelast ; becausethe 
hardest and needfullest not too rigidly to be 
translated into universal rules, but in the shape 
of first principles to be left to work its way as 
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it best can. I mean that delicate, mutual, 
continuous, almost undefinable help, which a 
Christian man and woman give to each other ; 
by earnest intercession strengthening each 
other's hands and feet in the battle for which 
none are too strong, and in the race wherein 
all are sometimes weary. " Heirs together i Peter Hi. 7. 
of the grace of life, that your prayers be not 
hindered." What a noble hope, what a 
divine union, what a reasonable caution ! 
Yet some will appreciate the hint that this is 
best done (as a permanent and continuous 
service) not so much by direct exhortation, 
or strong admonition, or keen reproof, as by 
quiet influence, consistent example, and 
secret prayer. When a man asks the woman 
he loves to become his wife, if he be a 
Christian, and conscious of his own in- 
firmity, he does sincerely wish for a help- 
meet in the conflicts of his own spirit, 
and a softening influence on his nature, often 
cold and hard. He would think it a dis- 
loyalty to Christ, a wrong" to his own soul, 
a blot on his own profession, if he did not 
honestly believe that she who is about to 
belong to him first belonged to her Lord. 
Still, if put into a witness-box, he could not 
honestly say that he married her for spiritual 
discipline. He married her because he loved 
her ; he wanted not a governess, but a wife. 
So a good woman, if perfectly honest with 
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herself, will frankly confess that though she 
would not have married her husband if she 
could not have looked up to him as an 
example, and listened to him as a counsellor, 
her great reason for marrying him was that 
she liked him. Even if he is a clergyman, 
the man comes first, the spiritual director 
second. 

Yet the help given need not be the less 
helpful for being somewhat beneath the sur- 
face. It is breathing a healthy atmosphere that 
chiefly promotes health, rather than the con- 
stantly doing small things supposed to be 
healthful. So a gentle, self-controlled life, 
full of the simple dignity of unconscious 
goodness, not too much up in the clouds to 
be ignorant of its own shortcomings, nor too 
proud frankly to acknowledge them when 
there is reason for it, brings the force of 
Christian character to bear with a continuous 
and irresistible influence on the two wedded 
souls. In nothing so much as in his wife's 
faults (and probably she has some) does a 
generous-hearted man feel that she is part of 
him, and that, in a certain sense, her faults 
are his, and in a way attributable to him, 
though she has more to answer for them 
than he. If he speaks to her about them, 
and sometimes he must speak, he will do" it 
tenderly, humbly, unwillingly, sadly, yet with 
sufficient plainness not to have to do it twice 
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over. In paining her he will feel to be 
wounding his own flesh ; the pain may be ne- 
cessary, but let the hand of love inflict it — so 
inflict it that it may quickly heal. Some mar- 
ried people read the Bible together every day. 
This must be a matter of leisure and oppor- 
tunity and individual discretion. Only, if 
the habit is continually intermitted, it would 
be almost wiser not to attempt it at all. 
Few married persons, however, who believe 
in God and a future life, and understand ever 
so little of what they are and ought to be to 
each other, will omit at least once a day "^ 
kneeling side by side before God. How can 
they who never pray alone together feel in 
any real sense of the words that Christ is the 
true link between them } or cherish with ever 
so small, ever so dull, a hope, the expectation 
of meeting again in the joy of God ? 

There is yet one other kind of help which intercession. 
the wife can give her husband, as well as the 
husband the wife, in earnest, regular, definite 
intercession. To notice what may seem but 
trifles — how often married people must see 
in each other, not without anxiety, and a 
personal re.sponsibility about it, some fault 
hardening, some good habit growing weaker, 
haste to be rich gradually deteriorating the 
moral sense, tendencies to error, or incon- 
sistency stealing over the spirit like a mala- 
rious dew ; quick words apt to be said that 

U 
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had much better not be said ; small acts of 
injustice or unkindness to children, to ser- 
vants, to friends, which to have noticed at 
the moment would have been a supreme 
indiscretion, which ought to be noticed, that 
they may not occur again. What better 
way than to take them and pour them out 
before God, Who knows and loves better 
than we know and love. Who hates the sin 
far more than we can do, and Who is not 
only on our side about it, but has Himself 
put into our heart to be on His side ? We 
take it and leave it : our hearts are at rest 
through having done it ; we know He will 
make us an opportunity and find us the 
word to say in good season, and with fitting 
discretion, if He so desires it. It is not 
every one's duty to rebuke every one else ; 
but it is every one's duty to do all he can to 
prevent sin in his neighbour, and to diminish 
it. If a good man studies to answer even a 
stranger, surely a good husband and wife 
may be at some pains to build each other up 
into the faith of God, and into the image of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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And so these twain upon the skirts of time 
Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers. 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
1 ennyson. Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, even as those who love.'* 
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|S years multiply, changes come with the Changes, 
years, some for good, some for evil. If 
there are children, there will be some trial, but 
probably more blessing. For was not the 
Psalmist right when he said, " Happy is the Ps. cxxvii. 5, 
man that hath his quiver full of them ?" Is 
not God's righteousness pledged to fill the 
mouths that He sends ? Are not the fullest 
homes usually the happiest, just because a 
perpetual war is waged there against isola- 
tion and selfishness ? A childless home 
misses its discipline and loses its music, but 
it is often a rich treasury of wide and human 
sympathies ; and there are few things more 
touching or. more beautiful than husband 
and wife slowly travelling down the hill of 
life together, everything to each other that 
loving hearts can be. Also there are few 
things sadder than where husband and wife, 
indifferent to the claims of society, and heed- 
less of the calls of the Church, live simply and 
solely for each other's gratification, with no 
much higher object than what they shall eat or 
what they shall drink, or what they shall put on, 

O make the subject complete, as well as 
to meet the case of those to whom 
"holy matrimony," in their personal experience 
of it, has been but a cloudy and dark day, 
let me here interpose a few careful words 
on an aspect of the subject which, to no in- 

U 2 
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considerable number of persons, is painfully 
familiar — an aspect, however, which, forbid- 
ding and hopeless as it may appear when 
looked at only from its human side, is not 
without the promise of brightness on the 
side of God. 
Mistakes in Marriage, in some cases, let us frankly 

confess it, proves a cruel mistake. The 
wrong persons are matched ; the flaw is a 
flaw that runs through the entire nature ; no 
amount of outside courtesy, or conventional 
homage, or forced endurance, or stubborn 
hopefulness, can make the needle point any- 
where than to the north, or can thaw the 
ice in the Arctic Sea. It may be physical 
repugnance or absolute incongruity of temper, 
or one of the two hearts secretly given to 
another ; but there is no bridging over the 
wide gulf between them, and the crevasse 
widens with time. How bad for the chil- 
dren, how sad for the relatives, how unut- 
terably wretched for them, no words can 
say! What is to be done.^ It is to be 
bravely, patiently, and meekly endured as 
the mysterious will of God. It is a strong 
thing to say that their marrying was His 
will. We have not the facts before us to 
justify that assertion. But now that by 
matrimony they are one, it must be His will 
that they should abide in it " until death us 
do part.'' These are the solemn words of 
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both of them, and they are written on high 
and for ever. If there is love on one side, 
who shall say that in the course of years it 
shall not win the other — that patience shall 
never have its blessed reward, and a generous 
manfulness not see itself crowned with the 
honest confession of a long-alienated but 
now surrendered affection ? At any rate, if 
marriage, instead of being a joy, is but a 
life-long affliction — instead of being the knit- 
ting and solacing of two human hearts, is 
but a discipline for one, and a sort of mad- 
dening misery for the other — this, too, has 
its place in the dispensation of a Divine Pro- 
vidence — this, too, is among the " all things" 
which work together for good to them that 
love God. 

There is indeed one exception, to be 
hinted at rather than dwelt upon, so in- 
creasingly common in the experience of our 
modern society, so absolutely fatal to the 
possibility of matrimonial fellowship, that in 
a paper that attempts to touch on the moral 
aspects of marriage all omission of it would 
be unpardonable. 

Where the vow of faithfulness has been 
forgotten, and in an overpowering moment 
of intolerable temptation, home, partner, 
children, have all been abandoned (God as 
well), it is hard indeed to see how the clouds 
on that sky can ever quite clear again, pro- 
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found as may be the soul's penitence for its 
great transgression, difficult to understand 
how the honour of the most tender and patient 
can ever quite condone so deep a fall. But 
if there may be only partial forgiveness now, 
there may be full forgiveness presently. If 
in the blessed hereafter of the new heaven 
and the new earth, God casts our sins be- 
hind His back, we, to whom so much is for- 
given, shall not do less by each other than 
He by us. What Arthur said to Guinevere, 
other Arthurs can say to other Guineveres, 
and it shall be found all true : — 

" Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ, 
Tennjrson We too may meet before High God ; and thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband." 

Human lives vary ; and with some of us 
there are long periods of unbroken happi- 
ness ; then suddenly the summer has passed, 
and the winter storms begin. 

** What could they be but happy? balanced so, 
Nor low i* the social scale, nor yet too high. 
Nor poor, nor richer, than comports with ease. 
Nor bright and envied, nor ol scure and scorned, 
R. Browning, j^or so young, that their pUasures fell too thick, 

Nor old, past catching pleasure when it fell, 
Nothing above, below the just degree. 
All at the mean, where joy's components mix.* 

** Out of the very ripeness of life's core, 
A woim was bred." 
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Pietro and Violante often turn up in daily 
life, and the only specific for the worm bred 
to them is a simple cheerful trust in the 
Fatherliness of God ; for when will we consent 
to learn that it is not in circumstances to hurt 
us, if only, in whatsoever state we are, we try 
to be content ? nay. that troubles coming 
from without, when meekly and brightly borne, 
will only throw husband and wife more upon 
each other than ever, and try the quality of 
the love that, after so many years experience, 
has not worn out yet 

Sickness may come, but to be nursed by 
one's wife, how it helps one to love her ! The 
wife, on her side, feels it helps her to love too. 
Poverty may come when there seemed no 
more chance of it ; but they did not marry 
for money ; and if there is less money, there 
may be more love. Partings and farewells 
must come as the years grow. Children are 
sent out into the world, parents go the way of 
all the earth, now and then a little white 
coffin is gently let down into the quiet church- 
yard, sometimes a bigger one with a boy in it. 
The one thing to dread is the weakening of 
mutual love, the lowering of mutual respect, 
the gradual paralysis of all the finer feelings 
of the nature, which, even after many years 
of wedded happiness, may steal like a 
poisonous blight over the pair of souls, if the 
forgiveness of sins is not the conscious founda- 
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tion of their common religion, if the resurrec- 
tion of the body is not the goal in front. The 
one thing to desire is, that as life goes on man 
and wife may be ever more to each other, 
and for each other, in all that makes life 
noble, and thought elevated, and aim lofty, 
and conscience pure. The one regret to 
avoid is, that when married life is over, over 
for ever, to the survivor should come the un- 
utterable but saddening thought, that now, 
in the late autumn of life, when the experience 
can be no longer of any possible value, he or 
she understands, at last understands, all that 
the chivalry of Holy Matrimony implies and 
claims on both sides, in manly forbearance, in 
delicate thoughtfulness, in exquisite courtesy, 
in incessant sacrifice. Too late now ! The 
one gladness to expect is, that, in the world to 
come, what God hath joined together here He 
will not sever there ; that though we shall be 
like the angels, where the Lamb will be the 
Spouse, and the Church the Bride, parent will 
not be suffered to forget child, nor wife hus- 
band ; that all this present life, with its mani- 
fold discipline, but true blessedness, will not 
be blotted out of our memory as an idle story 
or a sinful dream. 

Surely we need not so think of Christ. 
Surely He who knows what is in man, and 
what is needful for him, will solve our secret 
problems, and ensure our truest bliss — keep us 
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our love, and give us our welcome. Even the 
tenderest, timidest heart may safely say to 
itself: " If God is love, and heaven is love, 
let me only get there, there will be love 
enough for me." 

" Think, when our own soul understands 

The great Word, which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up, and heaven expands, 

How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hand^? 

Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, R- Browning, 

Your heart anticipate my heart. 
You must be just before, in fine. 

See, and make me see, for your part 
New depths of the Divine." 



** But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl, 
The counter-charm of space and hollow sky, 
And do accept my madness, and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 
Would die ; for sullen seeming death may give 

More life to love than is, or ever was 
In our low world, where yet 'tis sweet to live. 

Let no one ask me, how it came to pass ; 
It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea.'' 

Tennyson. 
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